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Anniversary Message 





7* IS a genuine pleasure to congratulate the men and women of the United States Employment Service 
and the State and Territorial employment services on the completion of 25 years of operation as a Federal- 
State team. You have made the Federal-State Employment Service a dynamic and important part of our 
economy by working together, by keeping your services responsive to the needs of the times, and by giving 
your customers individualized, personal service. As you begin a second quarter of a century, it is of vital 
importance that you continue to be alert to the danger of allowing your services to become formalized and 
impersonal. Job applicants, claimants, and employers should leave your local offices thinking of you as indi- 
viduals interested in their problems and anxious to help. So long as you can maintain such a relationship 
with the public you serve, there can be no doubt regarding your continued success. 





Tuis issue of the Review has two 
themes: (a) the veterans program and 
(6) the 25th anniversary of the founding 
of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice. 


VETERANS 


Tue Veterans Employment Service 
works closely with the national veterans 
organizations on all levels. Edward L. 
Omohundro, chief of the VES, explains 
the structure of the four principal vet- 
erans organizations and the function of 
each part in relation to the employment 
of veterans. p. 3. 


Since the days of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, the welfare of veterans has 
been a matter of concern to those in 
authority, says William H. Siemering, 
VER for Wisconsin. In his article, 
““Yesteryears of the VES,” he traces the 
development of service to veterans in 
this country from the laws of the Colonies 
to the beginning of World War II. p. 6. 


HAVE you ever wondered what makes 
the local VER tick? Frank C. New- 
comer, VER for New York State, gives 
us an insight into the personal and pro- 
fessional attributes of a person who can 
best meet the requirements of this all- 
encompassing job. p. 9. 


Our theme would be incomplete if we 
did not tell the story of our service to the 
men and women who came to their 
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Nation’s aid from its Territories and 
possessions. Articles by the VERs for 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico tell 
of the particular problems encountered 
in serving veterans in areas separated 
from the mainland. pp. 10-16. 


“Ts TRAINING a luxury?” asks William 
J. Cotter of the Veterans Employment 
Service. He answers, “‘No. It is an 
essential part of improved service to 
veterans at all organizational levels.” 
His article deals with the program devel- 
oped by the VES in recent years which 
is now being established around the 
country. p. 17. 


LaTE in 1956, the Columbia, S. C., 
local office had a problem and a chal- 
lenge. The nearby Army post at Fort 
Jackson was returning large numbers of 
men to civilian life and many wished to 
stay in the Columbia area. The local 
VER offered the services of the local 
office in counseling and placing these 
men in civilian employment. Dick 
Lane, of the South Carolina agency, and 
A. B. Fennell, VER for South Carolina, 
team up to tell how this undertaking 
was accomplished. p. 19. 


ES ANNIVERSARY 


Jury 1, 1958, marks the 25th anni- 
versary of the establishment of the Fed- 
eral-State Employment Service under 
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Secretary of Labor 


the Wagner-Peyser Act. Arthur W. 
Motley, from his vantage point as 
Assistant Director in Charge of Employ- 
ment Service, looks back over those 25 
years, noting the growth from the small 
beginning in the depression years to 
today’s well-diversified service. p. 21. 


Dip you know that the first public 
employment offices in this country were 
established in the 1870’s—and that there 
have been such offices in one form or 
another ever since? This information 
is expanded by Dr. Eawin E. Witte, 
now with Michigan State University, 
in his article on the growing role of 
employment security through the years. 
p. 24. 


AFTER nearly a quarter century of 
service with the employment security 
system and now after more than a year’s 
retirement, Ray Ward considers a 
technique applicable to the selection 
process, first considered nearly 20 years 
ago, which he feels may still have merit. 
p. 27. 


Assy L. Wilder of New Hampshire 
and Joseph S. Mayer of Utah are real 
“oldtimers” in the employment service. 
They tell how the years have brought 
many changes and many problems— 
but also the satisfaction of service to 
workers who needed jobs and employers 
who needed workers. pp. 29-32. 
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Annual Meeting of President’s Committee 
On Employment of the Physically Handicapped 


PresIDENT Dwight D. Eisenhower was the principal 
guest at the opening session of the annual 2-day 
meeting of the President’s Committee on Employment 
{ the Physically Handicapped in Washington, D. C., 
mn May 8. Delegates from all the States and Terri- 
iories, representing Governors’ and community com- 
mittees, together with foreign diplomatic observers 
and guests, attended. 

Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, USMCR Ret., Chair- 
man of the President’s Committee, welcomed the 
legates and presented two of the speakers, Under 
Secretary of Labor James T. O’Connell and Edward 
foss Wilson, Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

“Security Through Service” was the subject of the 
principal address by Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, 
president of the American National Red Cross. 


President Eisenhower, who was introduced by Post- 
master General Arthur Summerfield, presented the 
annual President’s Committee awards. Cash awards 
and certificates bearing his signature went to the six 
young high school students whose essays on “‘How 
Hiring the Handicapped Helps You and Me’ had 
won top honors in the Nation. 


This is the 1oth consecutive year in which the essay 


‘contest has been held for 11th- and 12th-grade 


students in public, private, and parochial schools in 
the United States and its Territories. Thousands of 
entries came from students in 40 States. 


This year’s national winners and their prizes were: 
First prize, George Kesler, Aquinas High School, 
Augusta, Ga., $1,000; second prize, Wayne Stanley 
Gardner, Granton High School, Granton, Wis., 
$400; third prize, Rosalie Dean Carson, Carrick 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa., $300; and a three-way 
tie for fourth prize, Bobby Clark, Lake Charles High 
School, Lake Charles, La.; Sally Ann Walter, Mandan 
High School, Mandan, N. Dak.; and Floy Jean 
Scribner, Milburn High School, Milburn, Okla., 
$100 each. 


All prize money, transportation, and living costs 
of the winners while in Washington are provided an- 
nually by the Disabled American Veterans. The first 
prize is called the Judge Robert S. Marx Award in 
honor of the first DAV national commander. 


President Eisenhower is pictured with 
winners of the annual NEPH Com- 
mittee essay contest. Left to right: 
The President; George Kesler, first 
prize; Wayne Stanley Gardner, sec- 
ond; Rosalie Dean Carson, third; and 
Bobby Clark, Sally Ann Walter, and 
Floy Jean Scribner, tied for fourth. 





Mrs. Louise Lake of Salt Lake City, ‘Handicapped American of 
the Year,” accepts her award at the annual meeting of the 
NEPH Committee as President Eisenhower looks on. 


Honorable Mention Certificates, awarded for the 
first time this year, have been presented by the chair- 
men of the State NEPH Committees. ‘These cer- 
tificates went to Corinne Nielson, Christiansted High 
School, Christiansted, St. Croix, Virgin Islands; 
Joan Huber, Nampa High School, Nampa, Idaho; 
and Caryl Ann Pearlman, Roosevelt High School, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Each school represented by the national winners 
has received a wood and bronze wall plaque provided 
by Mrs. A. B. Cohen, a member of the Ohio Gover- 
nor’s Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped and the President’s Committee. 

The theme for the 1959 essay contest will be “‘Hiring 
the Handicapped in Our Town.” 

This year, the ““Handicapped American of the Year”’ 
award went for the first time to a woman—Mrs. 
Louise Lake, of Salt Lake City, Utah, a polio victim. 
This award is made annually by the President’s Com- 
mittee to the handicapped American who, in the belief 
of a group of impartial judges, has made the most 
outstanding contribution to the rehabilitation and 
employment of physically impaired persons. 

Mrs. Lake’s story is one of indomitable will, strong 
personality, and great courage. It was a long, hard 
road that brought her to her present position as 
creator and director of the Department for the Teach- 
ing of Activities of Daily Living in the Latter Day 
Saints Hospital’s rehabilitation department. 

Stricken with polio in 1945, her case was so serious 
that she had virtually lost the use of both arms and 
legs. She spent 20 months in the hospital and wore 
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State Unemployment Insurance 
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41, 200 
422, 300 


102, 700 
$9, 284, 700 
236, 700 
140, 500 
75, 900 

6, 300 

25, 200 


16, 300 
212, 200 


50, 400 
$6, 255, 400 








i] 
1 Data exclude Territories. 


2 Includes data under UCFE program. 
3 The first & items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ 
Data include 11,200 initial claims, 81,100 
and 19,300 insured unemployment for veterans filing to supplem 


Assistance Act of 1952. 


UCFE benefits. 
unemployment insurance benefits. 


4 Data include Federal employees filing jointly under State UI progr 
3,800 initial claims, 22,900 weeks claimed, 5,400 insured unemployment. 


Excluded are data for veterans filing to supp 
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Improving Our Service to Veterans ... 








Cooperation With Veterans Organizations 


By EDWARD L. OMOHUNDRO 


Chief, Veterans Employment Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 


F THE operating programs in the field of em- 

ployment security perhaps the Veterans Program 
is unique in that it came about by “grass root” 
demand. This aspect of Special Services to Veterans 
continues in the formulation, development, and actual 
carrying out of programs of operation of the Veterans 
Employment Service and State agencies. Represen- 
tatives of veterans organizations advise and work with 
employment security personnel at local, State, and 
national levels. Local posts and chapters of these 
organizations appoint employment officers who work 
for the accomplishment of employment programs 
adopted by their department and national conven- 
tions. Similar officers are appointed at the depart- 
ment (State) and national levels. 

At State and national levels, some veterans or- 
ganizations provide for a commission and/or com- 
mittee appointed from their memberships to work 
continually in the field of employment and other 
economic matters. In the case of the “Big Four’”— 
The American Legion, AMVETS, DAV, and the 
VFW—professional staff members serve such com- 
missions at their respective national headquarters. 
Liaison between these staff members and officials 
of the Veterans Employment Service and the Bureau 
of Employment Security, as well as with the VER 
and agency officials on the State level, is methodically 
maintained. 

Representatives of veterans organizations serve as 
public members on advisory committees at both the 
State and national level. The record shows coopera- 


tive and substantial service from these representatives. 
We Seek Their Counsel 
From its inception, the Veterans Employment Serv- 


ice has worked closely with, and relied heavily upon, 
organized veterans groups for advice and counsel in 
carrying out its official responsibility of furnishing 
employment information. We have found their 
thinking and recommendations to be sound and 
productive to mutual advantage. Because of their 
‘tructiire, these organizations are able to bring local 
thinkiig and problems up through the various levels 
of the'y groups to present a total viewpoint. 
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Let us examine briefly how they are organized and 
how they operate. 

Each commander of a local post of The American 
Legion appoints an employment officer whose duty is 
to familiarize the membership with the employment 
programs of the organization and to be informed of 
and make available information on job opportunities. 
His primary point of contact is the local employment 
service manager or local VER. In addition, he must 
be acquainted with employee and employer members 
of the post. 

The organizational unit of the Legion in each State 
is the Department. The State unit in turn is divided 
into districts and these, many times, are made up of 
county units. At each of these levels there is usually 
an employment officer whose task it is to coordinate 
the efforts of and receive recommendations from the 
lower level. At periodic meetings, committees con- 
sider problems and programs in their spheres of 
interest. Usually, the district or county employment 
committee or council is made up of post employment 
officers. 


Conventions Each Year 


Annual conventions are held in each Department. 
During these conventions, procedures, programs, and 
recommendations are discussed in committee meet- 
ings. The findings of these meetings are prepared in 
resolution form and submitted to the convention made 
up of delegates and officers of all posts. Resolutions 
dealing with State activity which are passed become 
the directives for the organization for the coming 
year. Those resolutions which are national in scope 
are submitted to the National Convention, which is 
also held annually. 

Standing ‘Economic Committees” are provided at 
both Department and National levels. They meet at 
convention time or more often, if necessary. Usually 
these committees break into two subcommittees—one 
on “Employment and Veterans Preference” and the 
other on “Other Economic Matters.” 

There is provision for a Convention Economic 
Committee, made up of delegates from the various 
departments, during the National Convention. This 
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Committee meets after the ““National Economic Com- 
mittee” and, as a result, is able to profit from the 
efforts of that group. Resolutions considered favor- 
ably by this Committee are submitted to the National 
Convention. Resolutions passed by the National 
Convention become the basis for operating programs 
nationally for the year. 

On the national level, The American Legion main- 
tains a National Economic Commission composed of 
10 members, each appointed for a term of 3 years by 
the National Executive Committee upon nomination 
by the National Commander. The Chairman of the 
National Employment Committee is a member of this 
Commission. In administering the programs of this 
Commission, the Legion maintains in the Washington 
Division, a national director and staff equipped to 
handle the day-by-day activites and services of the 
Commission. 

The organization of AMVETS is similar to that of 
the Legion at the national level in that it provides for 
a National Employment Committee to meet with 
their National Service Council during their National 
conventions. Resolutions reach this group from 
Department conventions. In administering the pro- 
gram adopted by the National Convention, there is a 
National Service Director in the Washington, D. C 


cae Oe 


VFW and Labor Department officials discuss mutual problems. Le 
ment Service in the BES; Rocco Siciliano, former Assistant Secretary of Labor; Omar B. Ketchum, director, VFW National Legislative 
and Rehabilitation Services; Secretary of Labor Mitchell; VFW National Commander Cooper T. Holt; Robert C. Goodwin, director 
Bureau of Employment Security; and George L. MacElroy, VFW employment and civil service officer. 
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National Office of AMVETS. Working unde 
Director is a staff of trained national service 01 icers 
assigned to various regional offices of the Vet rans 
Administration. Employment matters as weil ag 
other services are handled by this group. 

Employment matters at the community level ai 
responsibility of the Post Service Committee. State or 
Department-level organizations follow the national 
pattern with employment matters being the respon. 
sibility of the Department Service Council and service 
officers assigned to the State. 

The Disabled American Veterans maintains an 
organization pattern of chapter at the local and com. 
munity level, Department at the State level, and 
national headquarters offices in Cincinnati, Ohio and 
Washington, D. C. DAV has a National Director of 
Employment (in Washington) who is_ specifically 
charged with the duties and supervision of activities 
fostering harmonious relationships between all agen- 
cies of the organization on matters directly relating to 
employment of disabled veterans. He works through 
the national service officers assigned to organization 
districts covering the entire country. Contacts are 
made at the community level through service officers 
and through the chapter membership. Committees 
on employment and civil service preference function 
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Asubgroup of The American Legion National Economic Commission called into special session on an employment problem. 


row, left to right: J. Edward Walter (Md.), Anthony Badamo (Ill.), National Commander John S. Gleason, Jr. 


Reni photo 


Front 
Back row, left to 


right: Llewellyn Fortier (Maine), Fred Z. Hetzel (D. C.), Giles A. Reeve (Mich.), C. J. Wright (Okla.), Daniel H. Burkhardt 


(Md.), W. C. Plowden, Jr. (S. C.), and John F. Keenan (N. Y.) 


at Department and National Conventions, framing 
appropriate programs and reports for adoption by the 
entire convention. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars provide for employ- 

ment activities at post, county-council, district, de- 
partment, and national levels. Employment directors 
are appointed at each of these levels in this organiza- 
tion. They are charged with the responsibility of 
carrying out the programs adopted by national and 
department encampments as well as by their posts. 
Post officers are urged to maintain close liaison with 
local office veterans employment representatives; 
this procedure is also recommended for department 
officers and State VERs. Employment activities 
are considered at county-council meetings made up 
of post officers, and at district meetings. 
Employment and Economic Committees meet dur- 
ing the Department and National Encampments and 
prepare reports and resolutions for adoption by the 
lull convention. The Washington National Office of 
the VFW maintains an employment and civil service 
oficer in addition to such other national staff as are 
assigned to projects or problems relating to employ- 
ment of veterans. 


[t is obvious from their organizational pattern that 
ganized veteran groups are conscious of the impor- 
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tance of employment. They have been a constant 
and effective support for the employment security 
program since its inception. They have, in addition, 
become actual participants in framing the programs 
and procedures relating to service to veterans cur- 
rently being carried on by our Federal-State organ- 
izations. 

This mutual participation between agencies and or- 
ganizations didn’t just happen. It is the result of a 
mutually felt need. From the framing of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act down through the passage of the GI bill of 
rights, the Korean GI bill of rights, and now to the 
development of the proposed program of unemploy- 
ment insurance for ex-servicemen, veterans organiza- 
tions have been ably and forceably represented at 
discussions and in the actual framing of legislation. 

Obviously, with such an active interest and strong 
support, it is both natural and proper that policies and 
major programs be discussed thoroughly with repre- 
sentatives of these organizations before being presented 
for actual consideration in the bureau’s and State 
agencies’ operations. 

The VERs Handbook is a product of just this type 
of cooperation. Originally conceived by a series of 
work committees made up of VERs, edited by the 


(Continued on page 30) 
































The photograph on these two pages was taken at the first National Conference 


INCE this country encompasses within its borders 

peoples of all races, it was natural that we should 
borrow and adopt their customs, foods, mores, and 
laws in our development as a Nation. 


Veterans Throughout History 


Scholars tell us that mankind has known fewer than 
300 years of peace since the beginning of recorded 
history. It is, therefore, reasonable to accept the 
premise that there were always veterans among the 
populations of the warring nations. Laws pertaining 
to veterans are believed to be derived from the ancient 
city state of Athens and thence from the Roman 
empire. There is a wide variance in the treatment 
accorded veterans by their respective governments 
and rulers over the ages, going from the largess and 
the privilege of eviction granted by Sulla and the 
bonuses of Julius Caesar, to the brutal massacre in 
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Yesteryears of the VES 


Carthage and the barbaric tortures practiced on the 
Russian veterans of World War I. Variation is the 
only consistent factor in the treatment of veterans. _ 

The first law pertaining to veterans’ welfare ol 
English-speaking countries comes, naturally enough, 
from England when in 1592 Parliament passed the 
first pension law entitled ‘“‘“An Acte for the Relief of 
Souldiours,”’ which we in this country can accept as 
the precedent for our basic legislation. It will be 
noted that the word “relief” was used in the title of 
this act. Pauperism was a characteristic of English 
life of that day, alongside the splendor of Elizabethan 
England. This law was designed for the poor veterans 
of the wars. Its benefits applied to “‘sicke, hurte, and 
maymed souldiours and marriners” and made pro- 
vision to pay for their transportation to their homes. 
Disabled veterans who begged in public were de prived 
of the benefits of this law. A quarterly pension, to be 
raised by “rates”? levied in the “‘parishes,”’ was to be 
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of Veterans Employment Service Representatives in Washington, April 1935. 


By WILLIAM H. SIEMERING 


Veterans Employment Representative for Wisconsin 


paid to the disabled veterans of Queen Elizabeth’s 
wars with the Spanish. 

Four years later, a companion act was passed 
against beggars and vagrants who went about the 
country pretending to be veterans and begging for 


1673 the Rhode Island Assembly passed an act 
ining a phrase which even by present-day stand- 


can be considered comprehensive. It makes 
on of “fearfull and distractinge thoughts of 
ers either for their owne supply, if loss of limb 
ibs, or for their relations if slaine.” It may 
ir that these early enactments are joined to the 
it by a thread with the tensile strength of 
ner until we examine recent laws like the one 
| by Wisconsin Legislature at the close of World 
i'l where we find this clause: ‘“The department 
xtend to any such veteran or any of his de- 
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pendents such temporary emergency aid or relief 
as it may deem advisable to prevent want or distress.” 

It is apparent from both early and modern times 
that veterans have, under most monarchies and re- 
publics, been accorded a place apart from the rest 
of the population. It is true that in many instances 
laws designed for the veterans’ benefit were prompted 
by their economic plight as they reached their middle 
age. 


Nationwide Employment Service Needed 


During the 1920’s some public-spirited citizens 
recognized that the transition from an agricultural 
to an industrial economy would increasingly require 
more orderly referral of workers and more competent 
selection. To meet these needs they advocated the 
establishment of a public employment service such as 
had existed in Europe for decades. The United 
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States Employment Service of that period was a 
residual of an agency brought into being during World 
War I. The proponents gained little toward achiev- 
ing their goal until the depression accentuated the 
need. 


Congressional Help 


In March 1930, at the behest of several veterans 
organizations, the 7ist Congress added $23,000 to 
the USES appropriation to establish offices for the 
purpose of securing employment for veterans. Within 
the next 2 years, $100,000 was appropriated and 30 
such offices, staffed with a manager and a stenog- 
rapher, were established in the largest cities of the 
several States. Since there was no travel allowance, 
the services were, in the main, confined to their own 
locality. Because of the large number of unemployed 
veterans, operations were given over mainly to 
application taking. As a rule, the managers were 
well informed about veteran benefits, where they 
were available, and how to go about getting them. 

Only a small percentage of veteran applicants were 
placed through these offices, but many auxiliary 
services were performed. To effectively provide 
necessary services, the manager had to establish 
amicable relationships with the heads of veterans, 
welfare, charitable, religious, fraternal, and govern- 
mental agencies and organizations. Once this was 
done, it became possible to help the hungry and home- 
less veteran get a meal and a bed; the eligible ad- 
mittance to a soldier’s home; the disabled,.a peddler’s 
license; those with lost discharges, a certificate in lieu 
thereof; and the shivering and ill clad, garments. 

A prolonged depression is no respector of persons 
and the applicants ranged from floaters and unskilled 
laborers to craftsmen, merchants, dental technicians, 
and teachers; one was a Ph. D. in economics facing 
eviction. The strains and stresses of the times sorely 
taxed the pride and self-respect of many of the unem- 
ployed and brought bewilderment to those who found 
themselves in want. Those who had the opportunity 
to be of service during that period gained an enduring 
sense of humbleness and compassion. 


Further Action Required 


No matter how well these offices functioned, weak- 
nesses were obvious in both the Veterans Employment 
Service and the United States Employment Service. 
In the spring of 1933, the proponents of a nationwide 
system of employment services were rewarded with 
the passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act which provided 
for a Federal-State system. Section III (a) obligated 
the United States Employment Service to “‘maintain 
a Veterans Placement Service to be devoted to secur- 
ing employment for veterans and assist in establishing 
and maintaining systems of public employment offices 
in the several States and political subdivisions thereof, 
in which there shall be located a Veterans Employ- 
ment Service.”” Some construed this to mean that a 
separate employment service for veterans was the 
intent of Congress and that additional veterans offices 
should be opened. 
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In the fall of 1933, the late W. Frank Pers: 
director of the USES, called a meeting of the ne 
established Advisory Committee, which inclu ‘e 
representatives of veterans organizations. At 
meeting these representatives unanimously appr: 
the policy of having the veteran applicants se: 
along with the public by the State Employnie 
Services. 


Duties Outlined in Guide 


The title, Veterans Placement Service, was taken 
from the law and Veterans Placement Representatives 
were appointed in each State. Their duties were out- 
lined as follows in a Guide issued in November 1933. 
‘**(a) To assure that there be definite attention to the 
registration and placement of veterans; (b) to secure 
and develop cooperation of organizations of veterans; 
and (c) to promote the interest of employers in em- 
ployment of veterans, and to assure that their preferen- 
tial rights for employment are faithfully observed.” 
In each local office one person was designated as 
‘Local Veterans Placement Representative”? to dis- 
charge those duties. 

Among the laws of importance passed during 1933 
was the National Industrial Recovery Act under which 
the first programs of Public and Civil Works Adminis- 
trations came into being and under which veterans 
with dependents were accorded priority in referral. 
It fell to local offices and the Veterans Placement 
Representatives to assure compliance with the law 
when referring applicants to such projects. 


Problems Discussed at National Level 


The first nationwide conference of veterans repre- 
sentatives was held in Washington April 1935 with 
O. D. Hollenbeck presiding. The problems existing 
in the several States differed widely because of (a) 
varied economic conditions, and (6) the variation in 
the ‘“‘labor laws” enacted by the States. Because he 
possessed a clear concept of how a nationwide system 
of public employment offices should function to be- 
come an effective referral agency where veterans would 
best be served, Mr. Persons made a tremendous con- 
tribution to this conference. 

The Service was transferrred from the Department 
of Labor to the Federal Security Agency in 1939 under 
the Social Security Board. From the outset the title, 
Veterans Placement Representative, had no appeal for 
those who wore it and came in for adverse comment at 
successive conferences. It was changed to Veterans 
Employment Representative in 1941. 

In September 1942, the Employment Service was 
transferred to fhe War Manpower Commission and 
the problem was changed by the stern realities of war. 
Age limits were forgotten by the need for men, and the 
veterans of World War I, then crowding 50, fared well 
in an economy where the supply was not equal to the 
enormity of the demand. 
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New York Area local VERs Richard ‘J. 
Kiffney, Lester Rosenbaum, Stowell W. 
Armstrong, and William J. Kelly confer 
with State VER F. G. Newcomer (center). 





What Makes Local VERs Tick? 


By FRANK G. NEWCOMER 


Veterans Employment Representative for New York State 


pe the past several years, there has been 
increased activity by a number of State VERs 
in the preparation of handbooks for local office VERs. 
In-service training outlines for LVERs have also been 
developed. The headquarters office of the Veterans 
Employment Service is currently preparing a local 
VER training unit, part of which is now on a trial run. 
It is evident that more and more importance is being 
given to the duties, functions, and capacities of the 
local VER, 

There has never been any particular uniformity 
among local VERs. Some States make appointments 
to LVER payroll titles, some States simply assign or 
designate LVERs, and some do both, depending 
upon the size of the local office. Duties and functions 
also vary. 

It is possible that there has never been national dis- 
tribution of a compilation of recommended qualities 
and qualifications of LVERs. 


With this point in mind, a group of State VERs, 
several LVERs, and a few interviewers, unit super- 
visors, and local office managers recently took on the 
task of developing and presenting their thoughts and 
beliefs. Material developed came from large and 
small States, located from coast to coast, and border 
to border. Assembled here in one package, we pre- 
sent those qualities and qualifications which we believe 


an ideal LVER should possess.? 


The job of the local VER cuts across all lines of local 
office operations. More than any other person except 
the manager, the LVER has the responsibility for 
developing, maintaining, and interpreting a top-flight 
employment program to the public—particularly to 
empioyers and veterans organizations. 


He is also charged with the responsibility for seeing 
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that veteran applicants, particularly the disabled, 
obtain all the local office services they need, receive 
priority in selection and referral, and gain the maxi- 
mum of‘job opportunity. He should also have the 
prestige of being on the manager’s staff and attend all 
supervisory staff meetings. It is, therefore, logical to 
say that the Federal and State agency concept of the 
LVER is that of a person with professional and tech- 
nical excellence. 


Desirable Qualities 


Administrators, State directors, or local office mana- 
gers may have little choice in selecting an LVER for a 
small or medium-sized office. However, when a 
choice is possible, several desired qualities should be 
kept in mind. 

A successful LVER possesses a good public-contact 
personality and makes friends easily. He has a cour- 
teous and sympathetic understanding of problems 
faced by veterans readjusting to civilian life or needing 
assistance in obtaining training, employment, or 
various rights and benefits. He uses good judgment 
in appraising situations and making decisions. He 
is a good counselor and displays a high degree of tact 
and patience. He knows the value of getting along 
well with other staff members and winning their 
full cooperation. Finally, because much of his work 
is done without supervision, the LVER is aggressive, 
resourceful, energetic, and dependable and possesses 
a drive within himself to do his job well. 


Desirable Qualifications 


Qualifications of any worker are usually related to 
his job duties or responsibilities. LWER functions 
are generally the same throughout the country. 
Consequently, the following qualifications are con- 
sidered desirable in an LVER. 





He should be a veteran—if possible a disabled 
veteran. He should be well trained and have a com- 
prehensive knowledge of objectives, policy, and pro- 
cedure of his State agency in particular and the em- 
ployment security program in general. He should 
have the rating of employment interviewer or higher, 
with full training and working ability in application 
taking, counseling, selective placement, selection and 
referral, and employer relations. 

It is quite important that the LVER be able to 
cooperate with and secure spontaneous cooperation 
from all local offices, the State agency, and VES 
personnel. He should be able to discover and suggest 
changes to his manager to improve services to veterans. 
It is expected that he be able to give training to his 
fellow workers on local office services to veterans and 
on the types of discharges, reemployment rights, 
education and training facilities, civil service prefer- 
ences, Veterans Administration services, veterans 
organizations’ facilities, and other rights and benefits 
available to veterans. He should also be able to 
counsel and guide a veteran into a field that will 
offer the best opportunity to utilize his talents. 

Active membership in one or more veterans organi- 
zations is desirable, since it is imperative to gain 
the confidence of and to work with all veterans 
organizations. He should have a through knowledge 
of and a good working relationship with the Veterans 
Administration and the VA hospital counseling pro- 


gram, Federal and State agencies responsible for 
veterans affairs, and civic and service organizat ons 
interested in serving veterans. 

He should also have a good knowledge of |ica] 
industries, occupations, training and employment 
opportunities, and a good working relationship vith 
potential employers of veterans. He should be «ble 
to promote the interest of employers in hiring vete ans 
and to develop job openings and training oppor- 
tunities for qualified veterans when local office job 
orders are inadequate. 

The LVER should be able to analyze local employ- 
ment problems of disabled or older veterans so he can 
work out effective veterans programs with appropriate 
agencies or organizations. To do this well, he needs 
to be an effective speaker; then he can also promote 
interest in the employment of veterans by radio and 
television. 

Finally, the LVER must be sold on the veterans 
employment program and anxious to give the best 
possible service to veterans. 

Many State agencies have given LVERs a meaning- 
ful functional responsibility and have thus assured 
them of the backing and confidence of their superiors. 
All State agencies should be urged to do the same. 
Then, encouraged, by this expression of confidence, 
carefully selected LVERs will be able to meet the 
challenge of an effective veterans program. 


Nervice to Veterans in the Territories 
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By ARTHUR L. RICKER 


Veterans Employment Representative for Alaska 


OLUMES have been written about Alaska, 

describing it in colorful, exciting, and adven- 
turous terms which often exaggerate the true facts 
and leave the reader with an overoptimistic view of 
this last great frontier. Certainly, Alaska is growing 
but not “‘that fast.’’ Alaska is large and is not all 
Arctic. It occupies an area of 586,400 square miles, 
or one-fifth the size of the United States. 

The Alaska Territorial Employment Service has six 
employment offices located strategically in Alaska to 
serve the main areas of business activity—at Ketchi- 
kan, Petersburg, Juneau, Anchorage, Fairbanks, and 
Homer. The Veterans Employment Representative 
maintains a close working relationship with these 
employment offices and the administrative division 
of the Alaska employment security agency. 
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The Veterans Employment Service in Alaska first 
came into being in 1946. During those early days, 
the State Veterans Employment Representative was 
obliged to be a job counselor, placement officer, and 
an employer relations representative who contacted 
employers for job orders and tried to sell the employ- 
ers on the idea of hiring veterans. 

This situation was brought on because we had 4 
lack of trained personnel and were understaffed at 4 
time when the workload was rising. Under these 
conditions, the veteran was not getting the prope! 
counseling he needed. This often resulted in poor 
placements and we were not able to provide the 
service to the veteran that he needed. In the past few 
years, however, great progress has been made in 
serving veterans through the local employment service 
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offices. More adequately staffed offices and con- 
tinual training of employment service personnel have 
resulted in better service. 

In recent years the Veterans Employment Service 
has inaugurated a sound training program for all 
State VERs and this training has helped us (a) to do 
a better job ourselves and (4) to train the local office 
VERs so that they have been able to improve their 
work, 

The State VER is now able to devote more time to 
employer relations calls to tell employers about specific 
veterans they may wish to hire and about the advan- 
tages of hiring veterans in general. He also points out 
the advantages to employers of using the local em- 
ployment service offices for all personnel recruitment 
activities. The State VER can spend more time 
evaluating the service to veterans in the local employ- 
ment service offices. He has found that speaking 
before groups such as the Chamber of Commerce, Ro- 
tary and Lions Clubs, and other civic groups has been 
a great asset for finding jobs for veterans. 

Alaska has many communities where there are no 
local employment service offices. Many of these areas 
are so situated that the only way a veteran can con- 
tact a local employment office is by plane or dogsled. 
The writer has been Department Employment Com- 
mittee Chairman for the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
and American Legion for a number of years. To 
overcome the lack of employment service for veterans 
in the smaller communities, employment committees 
were established in the local posts of both veterans 
organizations. This system has proved successful in 
helping veterans find gainful employment. 

The State VER works closely with the Veterans 
Administration, Veterans Affairs Commission, and 
the Territorial Department of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, 1s well as the Department Service Officers of the 
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Veterans of Foreign Wars and American Legion. 
Frequent. conferences are held with the Department 
Commander of both of these organizations. The 
State VER attends all Department conventions of 
both veterans organizations and speaks before these 
bodies. 

Through the years 1950-57, there were 33,200 new 
veteran applications and 24,000 veterans placed for a 
ratio of 72.3 percent. 

The outlook for gainful employment for veterans 
in the Territory of Alaska looks conservatively promis- 
ing based on the following assumptions: 

Alaska has a great resource in timber. Forestry in 
Alaska has now become the number two industry, 
replacing the traditional role played by the mining 
industry. Information from the United States Forest 
Service indicates that the estimated manufactured 
value of timber products for 1957 was $34.4 million. 
Construction of a second $55 million pulp mill has 
been started. Other pulp and paper mills now in the 
‘planning stage’? should increase the manufactured 
value of timber products fourfold within the next 5 
years. 

Another bright hope for resource development is the 
petroleum industry. The major petroleum companies 
of the United States are spending millions of dollars 
in exploration and prospecting programs in Alaska. 
One company has brought in a producing well with 
a flow around 900 barrels a day. 

The main fields of employment in Alaska are in 
government, lumbering, construction, fishing, and 
fish products. Defense construction continues to 
play an important role in the economy of Alaska; 
most such projects are located in the interior. 

Alaska’s population growth has surpassed that of 
any State in the Union, percentagewise, and the 
labor force has been generally adequate to meet 
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normal requirements. Professional people and trained 
clerical workers are in particular demand. 
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At times, the local VER is at a loss to find proper 
placement for a disabled veteran. Two cases will be 
cited where the writer assisted the local VER in the 
placement of a disabled veteran during a time when 
jobs were scarce and unemployment higher than 
usual. 

Case No. 7 involved a disabled veteran of World War 
II with a bad heart condition, who was referred to us 
by the local office. He could not do heavy work due 
to surgery on the heart. The application did not 
show training in any particular skill. Since he had 
service-connected disabilities, I suggested that he con- 
fer with the Veterans Administration counselor for 
aptitude tests and counseling. After all tests were 
made, a conference was called, consisting of the VA 
counselor, the local VER, and me. We all agreed 
that the applicant’s tests showed an aptitude for 
office work and accounting. Armed with this infor- 
mation, we were able to contact employers and try 
to “‘sell” this applicant to a firm which has an on-the- 
job training program. 

I called the head of a large territorial government 
agency and asked for an appointment. After a con- 
ference, which lasted 144 hours, it was agreed that this 
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By WILLIAM A. COTTRELL 


Veterans Employment Representative for Hawaii 


HE veterans of King Kamehameha the First, 

handicapped or otherwise, fared well under their 
leader, often referred to by historians as the “Napoleon 
of the Pacific.” There were no disability, unemploy- 
ment compensation, or pension checks as such; but 
neither did the chiefs or warriors have to plunk down 
fantastic sums and pay installments and interests to 
own their place in the sun. The family-operated 
kuleanas (land grants) produced taro and the Hawai- 
ians, true children of nature, were never in want of 
sea food. For them, it was the “‘Life of Riley” except 
for the kapus (taboos) set up by kahunas (priest- 
doctors). 

Time marched on. Missionaries came to the 
Hawaiian Islands in the late 1700’s and early 1800’s. 
They were followed by the whalers, seeking fresh 
water and provisions before they sailed up into the 
Arctic. Some of the stalwarts from Kamehameha’s 

> 


Hawaii Visitors Bureau photo 


King Kamehameha, conqueror of the Hawaiian Islands, who 
died on May 8, 1819. His statue is decorated each year 
on Lei Day (May 1). 
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veteran would start on-the-job training in the acco int- 
ing department. The veteran received a supple: ent 
from the VA in addition to the salary paid by the 
employer. Subsequently, he showed great provress 
and is now earning $480 a month. The administrator 
and accounting head are both well pleased wit: his 
progress. 

Case No. 2 concerned a young Korea veteran jegis- 
tered at the local office. He had lost one eye and had 
shrapnel all through his body. He had only 2 vears 
of high school and no work background. The only 
referrals he was getting were to part-time laboring 
jobs. 

The local VER referred this applicant to my office 
for consultation. After briefing him on the benefits 
to which he was entitled which are under the juris- 
diction of the Veterans Administration, I referred 
him to the VA counselor. The General Education 
Development and aptitude tests showed that he had 
aptitude for office work. The mayor of the city was 
contacted with regard to on-the-job training as a time- 
keeper and cost accountant in the city warehouse. 
When he started his new job, the applicant also en- 
rolled for a correspondence course on cost accounting 
through the Veterans Administration, and he, as in 
case No. 1, received a salary supplement during his 
work training. The employer is entirely satisfied with 
this veteran’s work; he is now earning $450 a month. 
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The Princess Ruth Keelikolani Building in 
Honolulu houses the VES offices and 


other government agencies. 


army were “crimped,” others volunteered, and voyage 


after voyage, the ‘“‘Ship’s Chandlery” received ‘“‘job 
orders” for more Hawaiians as crewmen. Whaling 
captains swore to the incredible fact that the pure- 
blooded Hawaiians could stand the rigors of the north- 
ern rim of the world far better than seamen who had 
been born in cold climates. 

We reach more modern times. World War I had 
had itsinnings. The aftermath to some of the veterans 
is ancient history to many of us. The American 
Legion was founded and one of its prime objectives 
was to help veterans get jobs. As early as 1920, the 
Department of Hawaii, through its department and 
posts officers, contacted businessmen to assist veterans 
secure jobs. A few veterans, fairly comfortably 
placed financially, even drove job-seeking veterans to 
places of prospective employment. 

Later, the first employment officer for the Legion 
was asked to help refer veterans to the PWA and 
WPA programs. There was no counseling, selective 
placement, or job promotional work as we understand 
it now, but the Legion members carried on. 

Again, with the passage of time, the government of 
the Territory of Hawaii became aware that slipshod 
methods did not lead to a stable economy and that 
willy-nilly hiring and firing was a deterrent to em- 
ployment stability. So in 1937, in conformity with 
Legislative Act 243, Part IV, Section 44 (the Un- 
employment Compensation Law), a public Employ- 
ment Service was established as a division of the 
Unemployment Compensation Board. 

The Honolulu district office opened for the registra- 
tion of applicants on February 10, 1938. From that 

ate to the end of June of that year, 6,194 registrations 

been taken; of that number 5,554 were men, 640 
nen, and 371 veterans. Of the 371 veterans regis- 

|, 323 were referred and 245 placed—a placement 

d of 66 percent. The local office staff consisted 

of . manager, a senior and a junior interviewer, a 
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clerk, a junior clerk, a clerk-stenographer, and two 
underclerk typists. 

There were 4,765 covered employers with 118,884 
covered workers in the labor force. This was during 
the vast Armed Forces building program when the 
Army and Navy were recruiting through the WPA 
and FPA to build roads, storage tunnels, additions to 
modern buildings, and even officers’ tennis courts and 
golf greens. 

Now, covered employers on Oahu alone number 
7,367 with a labor force of 151,546. With this increase 
has also come the increase in personnel for the Terri- 
torial Employment Service. The Honolulu local 
office, one of five in the island chain, has 51 full-time 
staff members; its claims section has 16 full and 6 
part-time employees. The usual functions of a public 
employment service are carried on. 

The Honolulu local office, which usually handles 
from 75 to 87 percent of the Territorial workload, has 
taken considerable initiative in its approach to bank- 
ing institutions, school authorities, employers, and 
individuals. The office has demonstrated what it 
means to have a corps of trained experts evaluate 
labor needs, screen applicants, apply the GENERAL 
ApTiTuDE TEsT BATTERIES, and refer qualified appli- 
cants. 

When the oldest bank in the Territory of Hawaii was 
considering a $1%-million modernization of its 
premises and the installation of mechanical equip- 
ment, the Honolulu local office was asked to handle 
the attendant staffing problems. Veterans were 
referred to the new job openings and a 100 percent 
hiring resulted. The majority of the veterans were 
handicapped in one way or another. The bank 
expressed its thanks for this service. 

The National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
program has increased in importance year after year. 
Through the aid services of successful and prominent 
businessmen, who have become increasingly aware of 
the functions of the Employment Service and the end 
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results of its operations, this program has become a 
bulwark to the economy of the Territory of Hawaii. 

The State veterans employment representative who 
wishes to do an effective job recognizes the need for 
establishing worthwhile contacts and usually becomes 
a joiner. He may become a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce, veterans organizations, civic clubs, 
sports clubs, fraternal organizations, health councils, 
rehabilitation associations, governor’s committees, 
advisory councils, and social organizations. He should 
subscribe to magazines and newspapers to keep up 
with world, national, and local events. 

In addition, he must visit influential State officials, 
top representatives of the Armed Forces, representa- 
tives of national and local enforcement agencies, State 
and municipal government offices. He must keep in 
touch with contractors’ associations, labor unions, and 
other sources of information about prospective build- 
ing activities. He must endeavor to meet leaders of 
new ventures, industrialists and financiers, as well as 
with individual veterans who need his services. 

But, this article started out to present our service to 
veterans—past, present, and future! So far, we have 
dealt mainly with functions of the public employment 


a. P. uerto Rico 


By OSCAR L. BUNKER 


Veterans Em ment Representative for Puerto Rico 
P P 


’ I ‘HE employment service program for veterans in 


Puerto Rico is unique in the Nation. It is the 
newest veterans employment program in the oldest ter- 
ritory under the American flag. Its background and 
development are different and its problems have no 
counterpart on the Mainland. 

The 18,000 men from the Island who served in the 
Armed Forces of the United States in World War I 
were the first veterans in Puerto Rico. But they never 
derived all the benefits that Congress provided for 
veterans of that war. The early legislation that pro- 
vided employment services to veterans in the States 
and Territories between 1918 and 1928 was not 
extended to Puerto Rico. Neither was the Wagner- 
Peyser Act of 1933 until many years later. 

During World War II, 65,000 Puerto Ricans an- 
swered the call to arms. This was a larger quota of 
men than that furnished by many States and it was the 
largest number of Americans recruited outside of the 
Mainland. 

When the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
was approved, Puerto Rico was included in its provi- 
sions on a par with the States and Territories. A 
special difficulty arose, however, in attempting to 
implement the law in the Island. 
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service and the veterans employment representative, 
A closer look will acquaint the reader with the chan ges 
in employment service practices devoted to veterans 
from the time of King Kamehameha I to the present, 

The Veterans Employment Service in Hawaii is 
comparable with that in any of the States and has been 
acclaimed by the three larger chartered veterans or- 
ganizations for its greatly improved program. Since 
1955, a whole new concept of service to veterans has 
permeated the rank and file of this service. Old 
techniques were revamped to meet modern needs, 
For years, the VES has emphasized the need to look 
beyond the figures we collect and see the individual, 
The first big constructive move was the preparation of 
the “do and don’t”’ hand book which covers the full 
field of service to veterans. It explains the methods 
whereby a VER may burrow below innocent-looking 
figures which show progress to determine the true 
value of service accorded our veteran population. 

Of the 569,500 people now living in the Territory 
62,000 are veterans. Are we doing enough for these 
veterans? We feel that any effort in their behalf is 
well worth while. 


Title IV about Employment of Veterans and Title V 
about Readjustment Allowances presupposed the exist- 
ence of a public employment service such as was in 
operation in every State and Territory. But there was 
no public employment service in Puerto Rico at the 
time the law took effect. 

The Veterans Administration established an office 
in Puerto Rico to take claims for readjustment allow- 
ances from the returning World War II veterans. It 
was not legal, however, to effectuate any payments 
unless the veterans were registered for employment by 
a public employment office. 

During the war, the War Manpower Commission 
had a small office in San Juan for the mass recruitment 
of industrial workers for war production facilities on 
the Mainland. The United States Employment Serv- 
ice took over that office and reorganized it so as to 
provide registration and other employment services 
for veterans. 

In February 1945, the Readjustment Allowance 
Office and the new United States Employment Service 
office in San Juan combined their activities and be- 
came the first full-functioning public employment 
service local office in the history of Puerto Rico. 

In addition to its office in San Juan, the Readjust- 
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Headquarters staff and local office managers of the U. S. Employment Service for veterans in Puerto Rico, 1945-51. 





Oscar L. 


Bunker, VER and Director, is seated in center, flanked by Quintin Gonzales, Assistant Director, left, and Jose A. Poventud, 


Assistant VER, right. 


ment Allowance Division established claimstaking 
offices in Ponce, Mayaguez, Arecibo, Caguas, and 
Humacao. To each of these offices, the USES 
attached one application-taking interviewer. ‘These 
offices, together with the San Juan local office, consti- 
tuted the extent of the Veterans Employment Service 
program in Puerto Rico between February and 
August of 1945. 

As the war in Europe was drawing to a close, the 
Veterans Placement Service Board and the United 
States Employment Service had taken steps to carry 
out the mandate of Congress to provide the thousands 
of returning veterans with an “effective counseling 
and employment placement service.” 

A State Veterans Employment Representative was 
appointed for Puerto Rico. He took office on August 
10, 1945. At the same time, one additional employ- 
ment interviewer was attached to each of the claims- 
taking offices on the island in order that services other 
than registration could be performed. The State 
Veterans Employment Representative for Puerto Rico 
was also given additional responsibilities as ““Director”’ 
of the streamlined United States Employment Service 
described above. 

By November 1945, the number of veterans regis- 
tere by the United States Employment Service in 
Puerto Rico was 20,995. Over 50 percent of them 
were drawing readjustment allowances. 

T) properly counsel and find jobs for so many 
veterans was a real challenge to the little group of 
employment service personnel. The challenge was 
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met aggressively. By the end of December of that 
year, the nascent service could well boast that in 
1 month it was able to take 6,029 complete applica- 
tions, call in 373 veterans, refer 329, and place 130— 
mostly disabled veterans. 

From such a modest beginning, the United States 
Employment Service for Veterans in Puerto Rico 
evolved into an efficient organization that commanded 
the respect of employers and veterans seeking jobs and 
held a prestige and influence unparalleled in the 


Island. 


A Real Accomplishment 


The achievement of the Veterans Employment 
Service Program in Puerto Rico from 1945 to 1951 
was extraordinary. It operated in a distressed or 
surplus labor market area. The prevailing wages that 
most veterans could expect to receive were lower than 
the $20 weekly readjustment allowances to which they 
were entitled. Yet, by January 1951, nearly 63,000 
veterans had registered for employment and over 
41,000 of them had been placed. During that period, 
Uncle Sam paid out $43.4 million in readjustment 
allowances and $133.6 million in subsistence allow- 
ances to those who underwent training to qualify for 
employment in better-paid jobs. 

The Wagner-Peyser Act was finally extended to 
Puerto Rico—17 years after it was passed. In‘accord- 
ance with its provisions, the Government of Puerto 
Rico created the Puerto Rico Employment Service. 
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U. S. Army photo 


Dischargees at Ft. Buchanan receiving orientation from local VER Jose S. Mangual in San Juan. 


This new agency, patterned after existing agencies in 
the States and Territories, initiated its program on 
February 1, 1951. On that date, the local offices of 
the United States Employment Service with its trained 
and experienced personnel became local offices of the 
Puerto Rico Employment Service. Registration was 
immediately opened to all applicants, veterans and 
nonveterans alike. The Veterans Employment Repre- 
sentative for Puerto Rico was relieved of his duties as 
Director of the USES offices and assumed his normal 
role in a Veterans Employment Service program as 
spelled out in Section 601 of Title IV of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 

Since 1951, the Veterans Employment Service pro- 
gram in Puerto Rico has followed a pattern of develop- 
ment similar to that of the States and Territories. 

The Korean conflict added over 43,000 new mem- 
bers to the veteran population of Puerto Rico, and 
brought new problems to the Veterans Employment 
Service program of the Puerto Rico Employment 
Service. These veterans were younger than those 
from World War II. Most of them were drafted while 
still in school and consequently had no civilian work 
history. Their military occupations did not always fit 
them to compete in the labor market conditions pre- 
vailing in Puerto Rico. 

This new group of veterans had to be counseled. 
Many decided to avail themselves of their educational 
benefits under the law. Great numbers registered 
with the local offices and filed claims for unemploy- 
ment compensation for veterans as provided in the new 
GI bill of rights. The Puerto Rico Employment 
Service was faced with a problem similar to that 
created by the paying of readjustment allowances to 
World War II veterans. 

The unemployment compensation benefit of $26 a 
week was far higher than the prevailing wages in the 
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types of occupations that could be filled by most of the 
returning Korea veterans. By the end of fiscal year 
1957, a total of 38,941 veterans of the Korean action 
had filed UCV claims; 13,085 subsequently exhausted 
their benefits. A total of nearly $17.3 million had been 
paid out. 

In spite of the difficulties outlined above, the Vet- 
erans Employment Service program in Puerto Rico 
has aggressively endeavored to get for the ex-combat- 
ants a “‘maximum of job opportunity in the field of 
gainful employment.” The 126,000 veterans of Puer- 
to Rico constitute roughly one-fourth of the 483,400 
male members of our labor force. ‘There is now much 
less unemployment among veterans than there is 
among males generally. 


Veterans Are Well Trained 


The 8,053 veterans currently in the active files of the 
local offices of the Puerto Rico Employment Service 
are a selected group who, thanks to the counseling 
given by the local offices and the educational facilities 
provided for them, are better trained and _ better 
qualified than the average applicant. Compared with 
the 28,349 male nonveteran active applicants in the 
local offices of the PRES, there are hardly any veterans 
registered in the unskilled occupations and very few 
in the semiskilled group. Over 70 percent of the cur- 
rent placements in the professional and managerial 
and in the clerical and sales groups of occupations are 
veterans. 

The thousands-of Korea veterans still undergoing 
training under the GI bill of rights will soon enter the 
labor market. As in the past, the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service will be ready to meet the challenge to 
try to get for them a maximum of opportunity in the 
field of gainful employment. 
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[rainingé— 
a Luxury? 


By WILLIAM J. COTTER 
Veterans Employment Specialist 


Bureau of Employment Security 


HE Veterans Employment Service has given par- 

ticular emphasis to training during the past 3 
years. It has approached this program with the view 
both of improving its own staff operations and of 
assisting State Employment Service personnel in 
providing more effective services for veterans. 

The VES believes (a) that there should be planned 
continuous training for both staffs as befits profes- 
sional workers and (6) that this training should include 
not only technical matters relating to employment, 
but self-improvement courses as well. At the same 
time, there is sympathetic understanding of the many 
problems which must be solved to provide adequate 
and continuous training. 

All of us suffer from the “‘lacks”—lack of time, lack 
of money, lack of personnel, and lack of know-how. 
Management may honestly ask, ““Where will we find 
time to train?” But the fact is, training should be 
carried on even at the expense of some tasks of the 
moment. It is justified because these same tasks, 
which were momentarily interrupted, will be per- 
formed far better in the long run. 

Few in management,would argue against training 
as a principle. The tréuble is that training loses by 
default. Often, it simply isn’t planned for or put into 
effect. And, of course, there are differing opinions as 
to methods, content, time, amount, and sequence in 
setting up training programs. 

The other day a friend compared two acquaintances 
who have similar jobs. “Oscar has had 20 years of 
experience, but John has had 1 year of experience 20 
times.” Why had one man increased his knowledge 
20-fold while the other relived the same occurrences 
year after year? 

Possibly one man fails to progress because of lack 
of native ability. But the chances are that failure of 
one 1:,an to gain new experience while the other moved 
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W. J. Cotter of the Veterans Employment Service staff explains 
use of the Flip Chart in a Refresher Training Unit on Veterans 
Services in local offices. 


ahead is due in large degree to a failure of manage- 
ment to provide new experiences. 

The value of training was very convincingly told by 
H. W. Prentis, Jr., chairman of the board, Armstrong 
Cork Company, at that company’s 1955 convention of 
wholesale distributors.! He said of training: 


A machine has a rated capacity beyond which it cannot pos- 
sibly go, but a man—even one with only limited abilities—can 
far outstrip his rated capacity with the proper help, training, 
and inspiration. A building can store or house just so much 
and no more. A man, with the will to do so, never stops ab- 
sorbing more, and unlike a building, he can pass on to others 
the contents of his mind without depreciating his own inventory. 
In fact, he can enhance it. 


Money is only the tool a man works with or the yardstick 
by which we measure his skill. In itself it contributes nothing, 
and is a lot easier to come by than a man with the skill to use it 
properly. These things the good executive knows, and because 
he does he will devote more of his time to the training, develop- 
ment, and management of his men than he will to the care, the 
handling, and the management of his machinery, his buildings, 
and his money. 


I have long held that all business is teaching. Teaching 
people how to make goods is manufacturing. Teaching others 
the benefits of a product is selling. Teaching people the 
worthiness of a business is public relations. And teaching 
employees how to work together is management. 


The training problems of the Employment Service 
are like those of business and those which face the 
Nation asa whole. Currently, the educational system 
of the United States is being criticized as paying too 
much attention to teaching methods and too little to 
subject matter. 

The Employment Service has faced the same 
problem. There are, at present, persons in some 
training sections who are using prepared training 


1“ Training Tips,’ Bureau of Employment Security, Training Divi- 
sion, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Representatives from State employment security a 


ncies and from the Bureau of Employment Security working on the revision of 


the handbook “Staff Training in Employment Security.” 


units without themselves having a thorough knowledge 
of the subject. Regardless of the effectiveness of this 
type of training, we will have to use it to some degree 
since there are not enough available instructors with 
complete knowledge of the subjects. The important 
point here, however, is to make sure that the material 
we do present is timely, meets the criteria of need, and 
is presented in such a manner that the trainees really 
absorb it. 

In connection with the last phrase above, which has 
to do with the principle of learning, we agree with the 
gentlemen who stress the importance of subject matter 
over methods of teaching. However, we believe that 
with the best of subject matter a few tricks of the trade 
of teaching are also important. We would, therefore, 
stress the desirability of these elements in all our 
training: 

Frequent review of our subjects and training needs, 

Long and careful planning of and preparation for 
each training hour, 

Application of the principles of learning in our 
courses, » 

Judicious use of visual aids and training devices, 

Continuous training for all personnel, and 

Training for broad general improvement of indi- 
viduals as well as for technical excellence in their 
specific job. 

In planning its training program, the VES uses 
several approaches—induction training of new em- 
ployees, on-the-job training for all employees, training 
conferences highlighting new concepts, provision of 
material for individual study, and use and encourage- 
ment of self-improvement courses. 

One of the new programs is a Refresher Training 
Unit for local office personnel. This unit has gained 
wide acceptance and is being used in almost all 
States. Although it was intended originally simply 
for use by the State Veterans Employment Repre- 
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sentatives during their regular visits to local offices, it 
has been adopted by many States as a tool in induc- 
tion training and in training for other programs. 

The Refresher Unit is a simple device and was so 
intended. It consists of a flip chart, model applica- 
tion cards, and a descriptive narrative on the basic 
services to veterans. Instructors using the Unit are 
encouraged to develop their own visual aids and 
practices in presenting it. 

The basic guide to VES operations is the STaTE 
VER HaAnpBook issued 2 years ago. All induction 
training and on-the-job training is based on this 
document. In addition, a series of supplements has 
been planned to assist the VERs to improve their 
operations. The first of these, sent to the field 
recently, is a discussion of Conference Leadership. 
This booklet is a guide to the techniques of conducting 
effective conferences and exemplifies the VES belief 
that the conference is an excellent method for use in 
training, promotions, and solving problems. Future 
supplements will include various “how to do it” 
studies such as Program Planning, Writing Articles, 
Publicity, Public Speaking, Training Techniques, ete. 

In cooperation with the Bureau’s Division of Staff 
Development and Training, the VES is preparing a 
Training Unit for local VERs. This is expected to be 
released this summer. The Unit does not attempt to 
teach regular employment service functions such as 
application taking, placement, or counseling. In- 
stead, it is confined to the specific duties and responsi- 
bilities of the LVER. It tells him what he should do 
and helps him ‘to learn how he should do it. The 
emphasis is on procedures which affect and relate to 
serving veterans. 

The VES will continue to evaluate its own programs 
and the need for improving employment services to 
veterans with the view of continuous professional 
development and better training for serving veterans. 
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A Potential “Gold Mine”... 


By DICK LANE 


Placing Retired and 
Neparated Gls 


Informational Representative, South Carolina Employment Security Commission 


and A. B. FENNELL, Veterans Employment Representative for South Carolina 


HE Armed Forces instituted an economy program 
late in 1956 which resulted in the return of many 
men to civilian life and to the labor market. It also 


handed the Columbia local office of the South Caro- © 


lina Employment Service a problem—and a big 
challenge. 

The problem was that many ex-GIs, especially those 
who had been stationed at nearby Fort Jackson, 
desired to settle permanently in the Columbia area. 
The challenge was to do something about fitting these 
men, many with civilian skills in great demand and 
others with little or no civilian work experience, into 
the labor market. 

The problem first became apparent in the counsel- 


Dther members of the 


ing records of those recently separated from active 
duty. At the Fort Jackson separation center the 
Veterans Employment Representative of the Colum- 
bia local office had told these men what the Employ- 
ment Service offered to those seeking jobs. Many 
came into the office looking for help. Since Fort 
Jackson is one of the largest army posts on the eastern 
seaboard, there was a steady flow of separatees. 

The first step taken to meet the challenge was a 
thorough survey of the active files. Those army men 
who had been retired or involuntarily released were 
asked to visit the office and consult with the counselor. 
During the interviews, the counselor attempted to 
place as many as possible in available openings. It 
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Columbia local office Special Services Department. In the foreground is T. Henry Suydam, Veterans Employment Representative 


Department are, left to right: Mrs. Eula King, senior interviewer; Addison Bostain, ERR; Don Long, junior 


rofessional assistant; and Rod Hull, supervisor of the Department. 
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New employee Paul B. Elmore (right), retired Army captain, a 
sales representative of the Columbia Office Supply Co. 
consults with Cecil E. Buddin, store manager. 


soon became apparent that some types of interview 
prior to retirement or discharge would benefit those 
seeking work and would enable the local office to 
serve them more efficiently. 

With the wholehearted approval of C. Ray Clark, 
the local office manager, Rodney R. Hull, the assistant 
local Veterans Employment Representative, and 
himself a veteran, contacted Fort Jackson authorities 
to work out such a program. The military gave its 
enthusiastic cooperation and the project was under 
way. 

Memoranda outlining the program were distributed 
at all command levels at the Fort, and individuals to 
be separated were encouraged to contact the Colum- 
bia local office 60 days prior to retirement or separa- 
tion. During this 60-day period, prospective appli- 
cants were scheduled for counseling interviews and 
the groundwork laid for the development of suitable 
jobs. 

Each individual’s military and civilian work expe- 
rience was carefully analyzed to isolate pertinent infor- 
mation. Applicants planning to remain in the Colum- 
bia area were apprised of local labor market oppor- 
tunities. Résumés of the experience of those who did 
not wish to remain in this area, or who had specific 
localities in which they desired jobs, were circulated 
to employers or to other local offices. 

Great emphasis was placed on determining the indi- 
vidual’s attitude toward return to civilian life, and 
every effort was made to develop a healthy attitude 
through additional interviews. During the process, 
a general employment plan was made for each person. 

An effort was made to establish a general field of 
work before seeking a specific job opportunity. The 
counselor prepared a résumé form to be used for each 
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individual. As necessary, the General Aptitude 7 
Battery, Interest Check List, and Kuder Prefere: 
Test were utilized to establish a proper plan. O; 
the résumé was completed and a plan establish, 
copies were given to employer representatives {>r 
ready reference during employer visits. The counse jor 
also screened orders in the office in an effort to 
locate suitable openings. 


As the program developed, it became evident that 
the counselor alone could not handle the volume which 
was developing. To cope with the situation, a Special 
Services department was established in the Columbia 
local office to coordinate the efforts of all specialized 
programs, including veterans, older workers, the 
handicapped, and youth activities. This department 
soon proved its worth, coordinating the counseling, 
testing, placement, and promotional activities of all 
special groups. Primary responsibility for each area 
of activity was delegated to specific employees. Cop- 
ies of all job orders were furnished the Special Services 
department so that qualified applicants among those 
requiring special services could be exposed to all 
possible job openings. The supervisor of the Special 
Services department coordinates its activities to assure 
efficient service to applicants and employers. 

Under this system, when the counseling process is 
completed, an individual is routed immediately to the 
Special Services Placement Office. As a result, a 
definite increase in the ratio of placements to the num- 
ber of persons counseled has been achieved. 


We Had to Sell Employers 


At the outset, many retired servicemen met with 
employer resistance for various reasons. This meant 
that we must make a concentrated promotional effort 
aimed at employers. We stressed the advantages of 
hiring retired military personnel whose incomes would 
be supplemented by retirement pay, who could be 
trained under the GI bill, and who had varied back- 
grounds and experiences. 


Gradually, over a 12-month period, employer atti- 
tudes began to change. One company completely 
revised its hiring procedures after determining that its 
most successful salesmen were those hired after they 
had reached 45 years of age. In January of this year, 
the Columbia local office instituted a bulletin which 
lists qualifications of individuals and which is sent to 
employers. This bulletin is attached to the monthly 
Labor Market Letter and has produced leads which 
have resulted in some excellent placements, 


Followup reports indicate that, almost without ex- 
ception, individuals placed under these procedures 
have been well satisfied and have adjusted well to 
civilian employment. Employers, too, like the results. 


Placements have been effected in a wide variety of 
occupations, just as there is a wide variance in military 
classifications. Men have been placed as personnel 
managers, hospital administrators, salesmen, hotel 
clerks, motel managers, maintenance superintendents, 
and in many other jobs. 
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lic Employment Sioouies 1933-58 


By A. W. MOTLEY 


Assistant Director in Charge of Employment Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 


THs year the Federal-State Employment Service 
will complete 25 years of valuable service to 
workers, employers, and the entire Nation. Over 
these years it has gained an important place in our 
economic life. It has gained experience and achieved 
a’steady and substantial growth in both the variety 
and the effectiveness of the services provided through its 
1,800 local public employment offices. It has proved 
flexible and adaptable to constantly changing condi- 
tions. This flexibility and adaptability will stand it 
in good stead in the years ahead as it adapts its 
services and operations to the demands of the tech- 
nological age and gears itself to play an increasingly 
important role in the American economy. 


Service for All 


The Federal-State Employment Service, as con- 
ducted today, stems from the passage of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act in 1933. Its prime task then, as it is today, 
was to promote the establishment of a nationwide 
system of public employment offices which would 
provide a first-rate placement service for all workers 
and employers. 

The Wagner-Peyser Act provided that the United 
States Employment Service was to be established on 
July 1, 1933. At the time, it was apparent that the 
remnant of veterans, farm placement, and public 
cmployment offices remaining from earlier efforts to 
organize a national employment service was totally 
inadequate to serve the urgent need for speedy and 
orderly direction of millions of unemployed to the 
emergency work relief projects being set up in every 
county, 

ecause the Wagner-Peyser Act required financial 

peration and legislative action by each State, the 
cral-State public employment service did not 
ediately come into being in every State. This led 
ie creation of a National Reemployment Service 
tune 22, 1933, which served as a supplementary 
of the USES during the next several years. At 
lume, it had offices in every county not covered 
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by the regular offices of the State services, and it was 
kept flexible to expand or contract as required by the 
various public works programs. As the States appro- 
priated the necessary funds or made other provision 
for their own services, the NRS turned over its offices 
to them. It was not until 1939, however, that the 
structure of the Federal-State employment service 
contemplated by the Wagner-Peyser Act was com- 
plete, with public employment offices operating in the 
48 States, the District of Columbia, and the Territories 
of Hawaii and Alaska. 

Despite the heavy emphasis upon speedy placement 
of the unemployed on public relief projects, some of 
the more lasting characteristics of the Employment 
Service began to take shape during its first year or 
two. The appearance of occupational shortages, even 
in staffing some relief projects, stimulated the estab- 
lishment of the labor clearance system. It functioned 
very much as we know it today. Under this clearance 
system, unemployed workers in one area are matched 
with job openings in other areas. 


Special Help for Youth 


It became evident early in the history of the program 
that youth would require special assistance in the 
employment office. Their lack of experience placed 
them at a distinct disadvantage in the highly com- 
petitive labor market of the depression period. Since 
the law establishing the Employment Service pro- 
vided for services to ‘men, women, and juniors,”’ it 
was possible to affiliate a number of going junior 
placement services into the national system and get 
a running start on this program too. The employ- 
ment ‘counseling program grew out of the junior 
placement service, and the aptitude testing program 
sprang from a small experimental effort in the coun- 
seling and testing of youth in the District of Columbia 
Employment Center, beginning in 1933. 

One of the first major steps in improving the Em- 
ployment Service system was the launching by the 
USES of its Occupational Research Program in July 
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The Employment Security Review began its mission in the USES in September 1934. At that time, it was called the Employment 
Service News and published in mimeographed form. In April 1935, material for the magazine was typeset for the first time. The 
name was changed to the Employment Security Review in 1940, to the Manpower Review in 1943, to the Employment Service Review 


in 1945, and back to its current name in 1948. 


1934. The objective was to provide the new and 
largely untrained staff in the local offices with the 
tools necessary to do a professional placement job. 
The new program placed emphasis on research in 
two areas: job analysis, which eventually led to the 
production of the DicTIONARY OF OcCUPATIONAL 
TirLes, and worker analysis, which evolved into the 
test development program and later produced the 
GENERAL APTITUDE TEst BATTERY. ‘These steps gave 
evidence that the Employment Service intended to 
provide to workers and employers broader services 
than simply the routine referral of unemployed to 
government projects or the placement of unskilled 
labor and domestic servants. 

Perhaps the greatest single influence on the course 
of Employment Service history in this country was the 
linking of its functions with those of the unemploy- 
ment insurance program. This came about through 
the legal requirement that unemployment benefits be 
paid through public employment offices. This ‘‘mar- 
riage’ of the two programs took the Employment 
Service out of the Department of Labor for a few 
years but eventually the Federal responsibilities for 
both of these Federal-State programs were combined 
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in the Bureau of Employment Security, which has 
been an integral part of the Department since 1949. 

The payment of benefits through local employment 
offices began in the late 1930’s and had an immediate 
effect of strengthening and enlarging the system of 
State offices affiliated with the USES. Although the 
States opened more offices and added more staff in 
anticipation of the added work load, the payment of 
benefits started in most States during the economic 
recession of 1937-38, and the size of the first claims 
load was almost overwhelming. Employment Service 
work was at a standstill for a few months in most 
offices as staff resources were turned to handling 
claims. As the Employment Service recovered from 
the initial impact of an insurance program started in 
high gear, it found itself for the first time in possession 
of an applicant file representative of every occupa- 
tional and industrial field in the economy. Here was 
another indicator of the increasingly important role 
the Employment Service was to play in offering 
service to all employers and all workers. 

It was in this same period that another landmark 
occurred in Employment Service history. Culmi- 
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nating 3 years of effort in the job analysis program, the 
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firs. edition of the DicTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL 
Tres was published in 1939. The introduction of 
this major tool into local office operations revolu- 
tionized the process of classifying the skills and 
abi.ities of workers and relating them in an orderly 
manner to the requirements cf employers. The first 
DO! also marked the beginning of a continuous 
provram for assembling and organizing an up-to-date 
body of knowledge about the characteristics of work. 
Such knowledge, kept current with technological 
advances, is the underpinning of a successful job 
placement progam. 


Then Came Pearl Harbor 


Scarcely had the Employment Service overcome 
the initial problems inherent in administering its 
unemployment insurance program _ responsibilities 
than the Nation’s economy changed under the impact 
of defense production from one of labor surplus to 
one of labor shortage. Just 3 weeks after the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, the Employment Service was fed- 
eralized by Executive Order. Again the organization 
went through a period of expansion and reorientation. 
In addition to their normal duties, local offices were 
given responsibilities in the regulatory programs de- 
signed to channel manpower into more essential work 
and keep it there. While the local employment office 
became the focal point of the community’s hiring 
transactions, it suffered some criticisms because of its 
association with manpower controls. It had its own 
staffing problems which, at times, affected the quality 
of service rendered both applicants and employers. 

It was in this era, however, that labor market infor- 
mation came into prominence as a vital ingredient in 
the manpower planning of both government and 
industry. The Employment Service was identified as 
both a source and a user of labor market information. 
As the needs became apparent, the service supple- 
mented the statistical facts about its own operations 
with a broad program of labor market reporting, to 
reveal how effectively the Nation’s labor supply was 
being used and to identify occupational shortages as 
they developed, by area and industry. 

It was in the period of wartime labor shortages that 
the program for specialized services for the physically 
handicapped was given its greatest impetus. The 
necessity to use all the available labor resources also 
assisted the Service in overcoming racial prejudices 
reflected in hiring practices. A closer relationship 
was developed with other agencies of government con- 
cerned with training, housing, transportation, and 
public health. 


In the postwar period, the Employment Service has 
had to adjust to a wide variety of labor market con- 
ditions, although the fluctuations have been less 
severe than in the earlier transition from depression 
towar. ‘Throughout this period, by virtue of learning 


from iis experience and of its continued research into 
better methods of doing its job, the Employment 
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Service has been gaining in its usefulness and in 
stature. The introduction of the GENERAL APTITUDE 
Test Battery, for example, soon after the war, 
sparked the rapid expansion of the employment coun- 
seling program. Several million applicants, mostly 
veterans, older workers, handicapped, and youth, have 
been assisted with problems of vocational choice or 
adjustment through this service. Last year, through 
cooperative arrangements with high schools, Employ- 
ment Service counseling, testing, and placement serv- 
ices were provided to about half of all the Nation’s 
high school graduates entering the labor market. 

Impelled by heightened public interest in the expan- 
sion of scientific and technical education and the need 
for identification at an earlier age of students with 
aptitudes for professional and technical occupations, 
many authorities are proposing the use of the GATB 
for this purpose as early as the ninth grade. While 
much research, development, and validation needs to 
be done in this area, there is no doubt that this pro- 
posal suggests a substantial broadening of the use of 
Employment Service materials to assist young people 
in preparing themselves for entry into occupations 
requiring professional and technical training. 

The Employment Service is currently playing a 
major role in the Department’s broad attack on the 
employment problems of the older worker. Special- 
ists have been provided for in State offices and in the 
larger local offices, and the findings of our research on 
the subject have been translated into local office 
methods for more effective counseling and placement 
of the older worker and for getting better employer 
acceptance. Placement results so far are encouraging. 
The objective here, as in special services to handi- 
capped or youth, is to provide enough additional help 
to the disadvantaged jobseeker to offset his disadvan- 
tage in a competitive labor market, and to sell his 
services through a positive emphasis on his abilities. 


Aid for Migrant Farm Workers 


Another notable example of more recent progress is 
the development of the Annual Worker Plan for 
bringing order to the migratory farm labor move- 
ment. Through Employment Service scheduling of 
seasonal work assignments, the migrant crew moves 
between jobs with a minimum of lost time, and the 
farm employer is assured of the extra help he needs 
during his particular harvest season. Because of such 
forward-looking programs, geared to the changing 
labor needs of American agriculture, more farmers 
and more farm workers are looking to their local 
employment office as a dependable source of informa- 
tion and placement assistance. 

The establishment in many of the larger cities of 
specially designated offices to serve the professional 
and managerial occupations, the new ‘“‘professional 
network” to facilitate intercity placement in these 
occupations, the professional convention placement 
service, and promotional activities pointed to pro- 
fessional workers and their employers have all helped 
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to enhance public confidence in the professional com- 
petence of the Employment Service to handle place- 
ment in professional, scientific, managerial, and tech- 
nical occupations. Refinement of the budget process 
to recognize that this kind of placement work takes 
more time has spurred all local offices to greater efforts 
in this field. Professional and managerial placements 
have increased by 50 percent in the last 3 years. This 
growth will continue as more applicants become 
aware of the Employment Service’s ability to render 


them a goud placement service and as more emplx 
are sold on the quality of service provided them. 

We who have had some responsibility for the 
tional office leadership of the Employment Se: vi 
during a portion of its history are proud of its acc 
plishments. We have confidence in its ability to 
meet the greater responsibilities that will certainly 
come with the growth and increasing complexity of 
our economy. We extend our best wishes to all mem. 
bers of our organization as we enter the second 25 
years of its operation. 


= rowing Kk 


of Employment Security ; 


By EDWIN E. WITTE 
Visiting Professor 


Michigan State University 


N A TIME of widespread unemployment, such as 

prevails at present, there is some recognition of 
the functions of public employment offices by nearly 
everybody. Public employment offices were first 
established during depressions in the 1870’s and 
1880’s as local and temporary services. They became 
permanent services in quite a number of States during 
the depression of the 1890’s or soon thereafter. ‘The 
U. S. Employment Service was started in World War 
I to facilitate the transfer of workers to war industries. 

In this early period, placement of workers in jobs, 
or more accurately referral to jobs, was almost the 
sole function of public employment offices. To this 
was added, in some of the temporary employment 
offices established in periods of depression, the function 
of assignment of unemployed workers to relief jobs 
provided from municipal or charitable funds—a 
function which has recurred in more recent times 
whenever relief work has been started. 

By the time of World War I, there was considerable 
enthusiasm for a nationwide employment service 
which would serve as a central labor market. This 
would be a common market to which all employers 
needing help would come, as well as all unemployed 
workers. In line with this concept, an order was 


actually issued before the close of the war, requiring 
all employers engaged in war work to report all their 
hirings to the U. S. Employment Service which then, 
at least in some offices, recorded them as placements 
of the Service. 

The flimsy nature of this sort of central labor 
market, plus the almost complete withdrawal of 
congressional appropriations immediately after the 
Armistice, pretty effectively put an end to the idea of 
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D* WITTE is one of the founders of the employment 


security system. In the years 1934-35, he was Executive 
Director of the President’s Committee on Economic Security 
which sponsored the Social Security Act and was instrumental 
in its passage. Dr. Witte is a native of Jefferson County, Wis, 
and received his Ph. D. from the University of Wisconsin m 
1927. One of his earliest jobs was as statistician in the Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission; later he was secretary of the 
Commission and, at one time, Acting Director of the Unem- 
ployment Compensation Division. From 1933 until he retired 
in 1957, Dr. Witte was Professor of Economics at the University 
of Wisconsin. Since then, he has been Visiting Professor at 
Michigan State University, East Lansing. Dr. Witte has 
aa on countless boards and committees and as consultant 
to numerous Federal and State Government agencies in 
labor field and is the author of many books and articles. 


—— 
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*From an address by Dr. Witte at an employment security workshop of the Michigan Chapter of the IAPES and the Labor and I ndustrial 
Relations Center, Michigan State University, East Lansing, March 18, 1958. 
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A courteous and helpful atti- 

tude on the part of local office 
personnel toward jobseekers—illus- 
trated by this picture taken in the USES 
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office for the District of Columbia—is especially important in times of widespread unemployment, says Dr. Witte. 


an employment service which would be the central 
market for all hiring of workers throughout the 
country. But the U. S. Employment Service has had 
a continuous, although at times somewhat uncertain, 
existence since 1918. 

Early in the Roosevelt Administration, the Wagner- 
Peyser Act was passed and the United States Employ- 
ment Service was given pretty much the cast it has 
had ever since. 


It is a Service with public employ- 
ment offices throughout the country. These offices 
are conducted and staffed by the States, but since 
1942 the national government has paid their entire 
costs. There is interstate clearance and some coordi- 
nation, but with the control resting essentially with 
the States. 


The idea of a central labor market, in the old sense, 
has pretty much disappeared. It is no longer thought 
that all hirings should be made or cleared through the 
public employment offices. Everywhere, far more 
workers are hired at the gate than are referred by the 
public employment offices. Incidentally, this seems 
also to be true in every other free country of the world. 
The percentage of persons hired after referral by a 
public employment office is higher in England and 
other western European countries than in the United 
States, but in none of them do these offices constitute 
an exclusive, central labor market, as once was 
envisioned to be desirable and possible. 

instead, the objective of the placement services of 

public employment offices has become one of 
ance to employers in finding needed help and 
rkers in finding jobs. This is a service to which 
ers often resort when they cannot readily find 
rkers they need through other methods. Simi- 
workers come to the employment offices in the 
numbers when they have difficulty in finding 
Chis places upon the public employment offices 
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the burden of finding for employers the hard-to-get 
workers and also the burden of finding jobs for work- 
ers who cannot find them otherwise. This is a most 
difficult task and one in which no employment office 
can have a “‘thousand” batting average. But it is in 
meeting this hard task that there lies the real value of 
the placement services of the public employment 
offices, rather than in mere numbers of placements. 

In a time of recession, the number of placements 
relative to applications for work is necessarily small. 
This is, undoubtedly, very discouraging but should 
not be so regarded. The people who are helped to 
get jobs when jobs are hard to find receive a service of 
great value both to them and to the community. 
And there are still employers who have trouble 
finding all the men they need, particularly workers 
with unusual skills. At a time like the present, when 
there are so many more workers looking for work than 
there are jobs, it is most wasteful if the unfilled job 
and the unemployed workers who can fill that job are 
not brought together. 

At this time, the functions of the public employment 
offices in connection with unemployment insurance 
overshadow the placement services, at least in volume. 
This is a function which the public employment offices 
did not have until the State unemployment insurance 
laws came into operation in the second half of the 
1930’s. But it is a function which the employment 
offices have wherever there is unemployment insur- 
ance. 

The basic idea in giving the public employment 
offices responsibilities in connection with unemploy- 
ment insurance is not so much that there must be a 
registering and paying office in unemployment insur- 
ance. It goes back to the concept that unemployment 
insurance offers partial compensation only for wage 
loss due to involuntary unemployment. It is not all 
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unemployment which is compensated but only un- 
employment which is involuntary, at least in its 
continuance. From the time when unemployment 
insurance was first instituted, it has been a part of the 
concept that the unemployed workers must be willing 
and able to work. “‘Willing and able to work” is a sub- 
jective test which must be translated into objective 
standards which can be applied in the workaday 
world. 

The tests which are applied, whether unemploy- 
ment is or is not involuntary, are much the same in 
unemployment insurance laws the world over. These 
are that the claimant for unemployment insurance 
must be registered for work at a public employment 
office, must report regularly or otherwise keep in 
touch with the employment office, and must accept 
suitable work when offered. The latter is not an easy 
test to apply but is an essential if unemployment 
insurance is to be other than a handout to just about 
everybody who applies. Thus, the public employ- 
ment offices have a function in connection with un- 
employment insurance which goes to the central 
purpose of the latter institution, without which it 
cannot operate properly and beneficially. 


A Time of Challenge 


In a time like the present, the registration of unem- 
ployed workers at the public employment offices 
seems to many to be pretty futile. There are so few 
calls for workers that registration of the unemployed 
for work seems almost a waste of time. With so many 
unemployed and so few jobs, I fear attempts to find 
jobs are merely made perfunctorily. But it is in 
connection with the hard placements that the employ- 
ment offices render their most valuable services. In 
what may be called “normal times,’”’ when many of 
the unemployed are on short layoffs and expect to go 
back to their old jobs, there is but limited value in 
trying to find them other work during their layoff 
periods. In a time of recession, when many layoffs 
are for an indefinite period and just about everybody 
expects they may be prolonged, finding another job 
is for many workers their greatest need. It is in such 
a time that the public employment offices are put on 
their mettle and in which they are called upon to 
demonstrate their true value. 

As I see it, there are possibilities for service to the 
unfortunate unemployed even if efforts to find them 
other jobs prove unsuccessful. In the New Haven 
studies of the unemployed conducted in the late 
1930’s by Prof. E. Wight Bakke, the current President 
of the Industrial Relations Research Association, it 
was developed that one of the major characteristics of 
the unemployed is withdrawal from their prior friends 
and associates. They usually cease to go to church 
or to the lodge, and often sever relationships with 
their neighbors and even their relatives, unless they 
too are unemployed. Their associations are with 
others in the same situation as they are; and nothing 
produces loss of self-respect and status as the loss of 
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employment coupled with inability to get other 
work, Even the children suffer, not only from a sense 
of insecurity, but often from the cruel jibes of their 
fellows. 

Unemployment breeds more Communists and other 
radicals than any other phenomenon of the present 
day. Toa very considerable degree, how the unem- 
ployed are treated will determine how serious are 
the psychological and social consequences of wide- 
spread unemployment. The employment office is one 
place the unemployed must visit. How they are 
treated by the people who take their registrations and 
who, at least, should try to help them get a job, may 
determine not only how much lasting harm unem- 
ployment produces but the future of our system of free 
enterprise—in fact, the entire way of life in future 
years. 

In addition to placement and unemployment in- 
surance services, the public employment offices in 
the last decades have developed what might be called 
“community services.” Among these, the oldest are 
statistical and research services. Long since, it has 
occurred to people that one way to count the un- 
employed is to record those who use the employment 
offices—not only to record their numbers but to note 
their sex, age, occupation, length of unemployment, 
what jobs they get, and other characteristics and 
information about them. It is now recognized that 
data of this kind obtainable through the employment 
offices will not give us all that we need to know about 
the prevalence of unemployment and the unem- 
ployed—not even the total number of unemployed. 
But the data we get through the employment offices 
are a valuable part of the total obtainable informa- 
tion—which is now much better than that which we 
had about the unemployed at an earlier date. 

The employment service is also the source of data 
as to future prospects regarding employment. This 
is obtained, principally, through field visits of em- 
ployment office personnel with the personnel people 
and other representatives of employers. Contacts of 
this kind are desirable to enable the employment 
offices to most satisfactorily perform their placement 
and unemployment insurance services. Through 
these contacts, local offices obtain accurate informa- 
tion on the immediate expectations of employers with 
regard to layoffs, recalls, and additional hirings. 





What Can They Do Best? 


More recently—in fact no further back than 10 or 
15 years—the testing programs of the employment 
offices have been developed. Applicants for work, 
particularly youths or those who have been long 
unemployed, are given aptitude and other tests to 
discover what occupations and positions they are 
suited for and“how well they can perform the skills 
they claim. Tests of this kind are desirable, not only 
to get good men for employers, but to help workers 
find the niche for which they are best suited. They 
are most valuable for young and new workers, but 
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arc also very important for those who have been long 
unemployed. Employers who can do so will make 
their own and additional tests, but testing is also a 
necessary function of the present-day employment 


function of the U. S. Employment Service to con- 
tinuously study job opportunities and other aspects of 
the employment problem; and to publicize the results 
of such studies. The DicTionARY OF OccUPATIONAL 


r service and a valuable one to both employers and  TirLes, with standardized descriptions of all job 
t workers. classifications, is a good example of a well-performed 
4 In the British and continental employment offices, __ service of this kind. 
besides testing there is very extensive vocational guid- Placement, unemployment insurance, and com- 
, ance, particularly for young workers. Some people munity services are the main functions of the public 
. in the employment offices know a great deal about employment offices today. Combined, they do not 
13 industrial prospects in the years ahead. To become amount to the sort of central labor market which was 
d the principal source of vocational guidance informa- _ the ideal envisioned by the early-day champions of 
y tion, however, involves hazards—principally the one the U. S. Employment Service. But the functions 
r that the future is almost impossible to forecast in a _—_ actually performed are of greater value to employers 
. rapidly changing world. and workers and to the entire public than a central 
“ I do not want requirements imposed, such as prevail labor market would be. They are even more im- 
in totalitarian countries, that children must get their —_ portant in times of recession and depression than in 
a jobs or their first regular jobs through the employ- more prosperous times. The present is a difficult 
¥ ment offices. But I see value in establishing close period for the public employment offices, but also one 
d contacts with the school people, especially those con- of great responsibility and opportunity. You are, 
” cerned with giving information and advice to prospec- indeed, engaged in an important public service and 
" tive entrants into employment. And I deem it a~_ one which is more significant today than ever before. 
nt 
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ed. By RAYMOND S. WARD 
= (United States Employment Service, Retired) 
we 
— UMMAGING through one’s files in retirement 5. How far back should an interviewer delve into 
his can resurrect many ghosts of the past. Only an applicant’s history, particularly in the older age 
a, the other day I found a memorandum, dated Janu- group? ; 
ple ary 5, 1939, which I had written to my supervisor 6. What methods can be used to avoid as far as 
val when I was head of the Procedures Division of the possible the necessity of making out secondary cards? 
“it U. S. Employment Service. Its subject was, “New 7. Would guide cards listing the selection factors 
at Assignment on Classification and Selection Factors.” for a group of related occupations insure quicker and 
igh _ At that time the USES had field research centers more complete registration of applicants and provide 
a. in Baltimore, Providence, and St. Louis supported in _a faster means of selecting applicants to fill a partic- 
“ith part by private foundation funds (American Youth ular employer’s order? 
Commission). The memorandum outlined a_pro- 8. What selection factors should be coded for the 
posed research assignment to these centers in an inexperienced applicant group? 
attempt to get answers to the following questions, The memorandum then described the steps to be 
among others: , undertaken by the field centers in carrying out the 
) or 1. At what point in an interview does an inter- proposed assignment. 
rent viewer determine the occupational classification(s) Prior to the drafting of this field assignment, we 
ork, of an applicant? had conducted considerable research at headquarters 
ong 2. How much work history does an interviewer into all the different kinds of visible-edge card 
3 to have to review before he can arrive at a classification devices, as well as mechanical and electrical card 
are Which accurately reflects an applicant’s abilities, sorting systems. The most important single con- 
kills skills, potentialities, etc.? tribution to this preliminary study was made by 
only 5. What is the basis for the primary classification— Karl Wirth, a staff member who had studied the 
kers the last regular job or the longest experience? prewar Pendulum Card System used for applicant 
hey _4 Would the obtaining of only the identifying files in all German public employment offices. He 
but information and recording all pertinent selection had brought back a sample file drawer fitted with 
faciors cut down the interviewing time and yet — metal side rails on which the cards with metal band 
provide a good registration? clips were suspended, allowing the cards to be tilted 
yew Jui ‘ 1958 27 





Oldtimers in the Employment Service may remember the first Conference of State Supervisors of Youth Services held in Washington, 


April 1941. 


backward to reveal the visible edge boxes along the 
top. He had also collected a complete set of appli- 
cation cards and the various selection factor guide 
cards used for specific occupational and/or industrial 
groups. 

As an example, the guide card for hotel and res- 
taurant occupations keyed the following types of 
selection factors to designated boxes on the visible 
edge: waiter, chefs of various kinds, languages 
spoken, own tuxedo, type of establishments worked 
in, etc. Another guide card for machine shop occu- 
pations listed such factors as, specific kinds of machine 
worked on, job or production shop, tolerances, kinds 
of metal worked on, and own tools. 

Thus, it was possible to code on a single card 
multiple occupational classifications of an individual 
in a related field. Furthermore, those selection 
factors pertinent to meeting the employer’s specific 
requirements enabled the interviewer to select rapidly 
all possible candidates for the opening. Incidentally, 
we tried to get an accurate translation of all the 
selection factors listed on the German guide cards but 
this proved to be impossible due to the ambiguous 
occupational jargon that even varied in meaning in 
different German localities. 

We conducted one additional preliminary experi- 
ment in cooperation with the District of Columbia 
local office. We transcribed the information from 100 
application cards in the same occupation onto two 
sets of cards. The first set comprised cards with 
visible edge boxes along the front top edge, each box 
denoting a specific selection factor peculiar to the 
selected occupation. The second set was made up of 
regular application cards with the same information 
scattered as it normally is over the fronts and backs of 
the cards. We then took actual employers’ orders for 
workers in that occupation, again using two sets of 
cards—one set with a visible row of boxes correspond- 
ing to those on the application cards, and the other 
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set containing the same information scattered as 
usual in different places on the card. 

The method of selecting applicants from the visible 
edge set of cards was quite simple. A batch of appli- 
cant cards was ‘“‘fanned” by thumb against the em- 
ployer order visible edge card. By scanning the 
cards for one major absolute requirement in a certain 
box, all cards matching that one requirement could be 
quickly scanned for the other matching requirements 
and accepted or rejected. The results were amazing. 
As I recall, it took only one-tenth as much time to fan 
through all 100 cards as it did to scan each card in the 
standard set. Moreover, every single applicant meet- 
ing all the specifications was located, whereas com- 
paratively few were found in the standard set. 

What happened to this ‘‘noble experiment’? Ac- 
tually, the project never got off the ground—at least 
not as it was originally conceived. Some years later 
someone unearthed the idea of printing visible selec- 
tion factor boxes on the application and employer 
order forms. Unfortunately, the necessary research 
as originally planned was never carried out, with the 
result that the maximum usefulness of the device was 
never realized. 

Only recently, out of curiosity, I visited a local 
Employment Service office and saw the vestigial 
remains of the “brain child.” The State application 
card still has 19 visible edge boxes along the top 
edge—only 4 of which are used in accordance with 
manual instructions, viz, one box each for “physical 
handicap,” “disabled veteran,’ “requires special 
service,” and “has a problem of occupational choice 
or adjustment.” 

Thus, the original objective miscarried and a 
different idea was hastily formalized which has never 
proved to be of any great usefulness. Looking back 
over a quarter of a century, I am inclined to believe 
that this was not an isolated case—sui generis. We 
frequently have been too prone to jump to conclusions 
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and have put new ideas into operation without 
tho: ough testing at the operating level. 

I .till believe that some day our occupational classi- 
ficaiion and selection procedures will be simplified in 
line with objectives of our 1939 proposal. While 
attempts have been made over the years to mechanize 
the process of matching men and jobs, the answer has 
always been that such methods were too cumbersome, 
too expensive, and the average local office did not 
need them. Univac may bring together two ideally 
matched individuals on the ‘‘People Are Funny” 
program, but it’s not much of a way to run a local 
office. 

So what’s the answer to this dilemma? I venture to 
propose a fairly simple solution which would be 
initiated and carried out not by Washington, nor by 
the State office, but by each local office if it so desired. 
Briefly, the blueprint a local office might follow would 
be to: 

1. Determine the occupations in which most appli- 
cants are registered and those for which most em- 
ployers’ orders are received; then determine which 


of these present difficulties in matching employers’ ~ 


requirements. 

2. Make a study of employers’ orders for each of 
these occupations to determine the important factors 
characteristic of the occupation, including employers’ 
specific hiring requirements that must be considered 


in the selection of qualified applicants. (Obtain the 
cooperation of employers in this study which is 
actually a refinement of and complementary to the 
‘master job order” technique.) 

3. Make selection factor lists, one for each occupa- 
tion under study, and assign specific visible edge 
boxes for each factor listed for an occupation. 

4. Use the following procedure when registering 
applicants, taking employers’ orders, and selecting 
applicants in one of these occupations; have inter- 
viewers mark appropriate selection factor boxes on 
the cards for the particular occupation, and use 
manual ‘‘fanning” of cards in selecting qualified 
applicants (as described earlier in this article). 

The advantages of the above simplified procedure 
are: 

1. It is geared to the problems of a particular local 
office, 

2. It can be carried out by its own personnel with- 
out special technical assistance or extra budget, 

3. It can be done piecemeal by occupation as time 
and need dictate, and 

4. The present slightly used visible edge selection 
factor boxes can at long last be used for the purpose 
for which they were originally conceived 20 years ago. 

Now I say to you at the grass roots where I, too, 
reside—‘“‘Why not give this idea a whirl?” You may 
be surprised. Good ideas like generals do not die, 
they just fade away—only to bloom another day. 


Through the ears With the ES 


By ABBY L. WILDER 


Director, Employment Service Bureau 


New Hampshire Department of Employment Security 


‘TWENTY-FIVE years ago, the passage of the 

Wagner-Peyser Act (June 1933) brought into 
being the present United States Employment Service 
and its affiliated State agencies. However in New 
Hampshire, as in some of the other States, there were 
free employment setups of various types in operation 
for considerable timé prior to this date. 

In this State, the Labor Commissioner was required 
to maintain a free employment office and city and 
town clerks were required to cooperate in receiving 
and forwarding applications from both employees 
and employers. This office was opened on May 1, 
191°, and its first work was in connection with the 
placement of industrial workers in the war effort. 
here was one branch office maintained in Man- 
chesier ‘tin charge of a man who is paid $1,500 per 
year by the State and to whose expense the Federal 
Govrnment contributes $80 per month.” There 
are ‘ow, if any, records of these early years. 
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My connection with employment work in New 
Hampshire began in August 1931, when New Hamp- 
shire, like the rest of the Nation, was deep in the 
depression. Under an agency known as the Recovery 
Relief Administration, financed in large part by 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation grants, a pro- 
gram of public works and what was known as “‘work 
relief” were established. 

My first office was in the corridor of the city hall 
in Keene and consisted of a broad armed chair 
(contributed by the owner of a defunct lunch room), 
a cardboard carton, a brief case, and the 3- x 5-inch 
applications received from the city and town clerks 
of Cheshire County. These cards contained the 
names and addresses of those seeking work and 
generally carried a one-line notation such as ‘‘wants 
work as carpenter, laborer, etc.” In the case of 
women, the statement most often read “can sew— 
wants home work.” 
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Applicants did not come to the so-called office, 
the “‘office’’ went to them—literally, from door to 
door—assigning (not referring) them to any work 
they were physically able to perform. In a few 
months, registration cards that were a bit more com- 
plete were prepared and a staff (largely volunteers) 
was assembled in free office space furnished with 
odds and ends of furniture which had been donated. 

New Hampshire was one of the early States to pass 
legislation accepting an act of Congress entitled, 
‘An act to provide for the establishment of a National 
Employment System” (Wagner-Peyser Act). In 
1933, we had 3 State Employment Service offices and 
9 National Reemployment Service (NRS) offices. 
The NRS continued until November 1937, when all 
12 offices became State Employment Service offices 
in preparation for the start of the unemployment 
compensation benefit payment program on January 
1, 1938. 

During the years 1933-37, I was the State Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion as well as the Employment Service Director and 
the Director of Selection for the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. One was able to perform these multiple tasks 
because of the help of able and cooperative assistants 
and supervisors. The one thing we didn’t do was 
keep a diary or other personal records of our activities. 

Many are the changes that have come about—the 
DicTIONARY OF OcCUPATIONAL TITLEs, occupational 
coding of applicants’ cards, manuals of procedure and 
policy, and great has been the improvement and 
efficiency of our operations and offices.. One bad 
feature of the old NRS program was that by far the 
greater part of our work was the selection and place- 
ment of workers on the various relief projects—CWA, 
PWA, WPA, CCC, Transient Relief, Work Relief, 
and the like. Although our slogan was ‘Matching 
Jobs and Men,” the fact that the majority of the 
applicants were welfare clients and that most of the 
jobs were on public works projects of one kind or 
another caused employers and the general public to 
think of us more as a “Relief”? agency than an Employ- 
ment Service. It has taken years to straighten out 
their thinking and put across the idea that the match- 
ing of jobs and men is done on the basis of qualifications 
and not need for a job. 


We’ve been organized and reorganized, integrated 
and disintegrated, under the United States Depart- 
ment (and State Bureau) of Labor, the Social Security 
Board, the War Manpower Commission, and back to 
the United States Department of Labor. We’ve been 
through depressions, recessions, wars, floods, fires, and 
hurricanes. —The New Hampshire Reorganization 
Act of 1950 established the Division of Employment 
Security consisting of two Bureaus, the Employment 
Service and the Unemployment Compensation Bu- 
reau, and the Legislature of 1957 changed the official 
title to Department of Employment Security. 

One of the nicest things to look back on is that many 
of the staff who started in 1931-33 are still with the 
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agency. Some have been promoted from clerk. to 
interviewers, to managers, and on up to supervi 
Some have gone up to the Regional Office and 
National Headquarters. The offices grew from 
original 3 to 18 in World War II days and are no 
10 permanent locations, with suboffices and a’ 5ut 
40 itinerant points, opened and closed on a seas\\nal 
and/or need basis. 

Probably the most gratifying of all is that an ageacy 
that started out to serve welfare workers has grown 
and gained public recognition as the best source of 
qualified employees. 

Personally, I am grateful for the support and co- 
operation I have received and the experience I’ve 
gained. I’ve really enjoyed every moment of my 27 
years as Employment Director (never gave up that 
title no matter how else I was designated), and the 
friendship of the many wonderful men and women 
with whom I’ve been associated, not only in this 
State, but in other States and in the regional and 
national agencies. No; we haven’t always been in 
complete agreement, but even the conflicts and fights 
have been fun! | 
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CoopERATION WITH VETERANS ORGANIZATIONS 
(Continued from page 8) 


staff of the VES, and checked by Bureau technicians, 
the document was submitted to staff members of the 
“Big Four’ organizations. We received excellent 
criticism and comments. This document in turn was 
reviewed and examined by members of the Veterans 
Committee of the Interstate Conference. The final 
draft was submitted to the Veterans Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Federal Advisory Council of the Bureau 
of Employment Security. Only after this very thor- 
ough screening by representative groups from both 
veterans organizations and our own professional asso- 
ciates did we send this document on its ‘‘dry run.” 

The “Refresher Training,” undertaken a few months 
ago and issued to VERs in a flip sheet form, was a 
product of just such a procedure as is outlined above. 
Currently, a local VER Training Unit is in the final 
stages of completion, having gone part of the way 
through the cycle. Actually, as we examine pertinent 
portions of our manual, handbooks, and work material 
dealing with special services to veterans, we must 
recognize the enunciation of principles of service that 
have been a product and experience of organized 
veterans groups, as well as ourselves. From periodic 
conferences with the Secretary, meetings with the 
National Advisory Committee, examination of prob- 
lems and programs in meetings of the Interstate Con- 
ference, down through methodical liaison at State and 
local office levels, organized veterans groups contribute 
materially to our efforts to carry out legislative man- 
dates and the-policies of the Secretary of Labor on 
special services to veterans. Our program is truly one 
of mutual origin, preparation, and even administra- 
tion. 
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A | a a Glance 


ORTUNATELY, or unfortunately, a national 

emergency of one kind or another was required to 
advance the establishment of a national system of 
employment services. It was fortunate in that the 
attainment of the objective was speeded and unfor- 
tunate in that the Employment Service became iden- 
tified solely with the major purposes being served 
during that emergency. 

World War I produced the first feeble effort to 
establish a national employment service. This effort 
and the results could best be described as a “still- 
birth.’ However, we did emerge from this period 
with the basic organization of our present Veterans 
Employment Service and with the forerunner of the 
United States Employment Service. The program 
apparently envisioned very few veterans with very 
few problems inasmuch as only a token service was 
provided at that time. 

The national economic slide of 1929 demonstrated 
the inadequacy of this service, even in relation to 
dealing strictly with veterans. 


A Law of the Land 


Unemployment increased and many congressional 
leaders became more and more aware of the need for 
a national employment service system adequately 
financed and staffed to handle the mounting problems. 
The Wagner-Peyser Act was finally passed and became 
a part of our national law. 

This was the first genuine effort to meet a very 
obvious need. However, this law failed to meet the 
emergency need to establish an employment service 
system, due to the slow procedure of securing State- 
by-State cooperation on a funds matching basis. 
A few of the State Jegislatures did pass the necessary 
enabling legislation. However, the gap was so serious 
that the Federal Government had to supplement these 
services by establishing the National Reemployment 
Service. The NRS was used not only to supplement 
Operations under the Wagner-Peyser Act but to 
establish employment service operations financed and 
adm nistered wholly by the Federal Government. 

Prior to fiscal year 1935, funds for the operation of 
the National Reemployment Service were allocated 
throush the Civil Works Administration. This 
arrar cement, together with the fact that equipment 
and 1arters had to be secured through the generosity 
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of county, city, and civic groups, made the operation 
of the NRS a “catch as catch can’’—but never 
boring—activity. 

The economic breakdown creating mass unemploy- 
ment placed the employment service system in a key 
position among the several governmental agencies 
established to combat and ultimately reverse this 
economic disaster. 


Pioneers in the Field 


Employment service, as performed during this early 
period, was truly a pioneering effort. ‘There were few 
indications of the professional status presently found 
in our offices. However, some of the more visionary 
and farsighted individuals connected with the service 
during the early 1930’s did have in mind the ultimate 
objective of a good employment service for all em- 
ployers and workers and began planning accordingly. 
Refinements and strides towards the professionaliza- 
tion of the employment service procedures and tech- 
niques became evident during 1934 as a result of pilot 
operations in Rochester, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Duluth and Philadelphia. 

The vast and tremendous job of liquidating the 
relief rolls by the referral of workers to many projects 
was becoming routinized to the point that refinements 
in the actual placement process, as we now under- 
stand it, were taking form. We worked through 
many rather fantastic dreams in the process, such as 
the perpetual inventory idea, mass registration pro- 
cedures, and the vari-colored application forms 
inaugurated as a substitute for realistic classification 
techniques. 

The development of the DicrIonARY oF OccuPa- 
TIONAL TITLEs was one of the very worthwhile projects 
started in these early days. Through the introduction 
of this tool a genuine standard classification procedure 
was developed. Few appreciate the vast value to the 
national system which resulted: statistics became 
more meaningful and the clearance system was given 
a good foundation upon which to operate. Business 
and government were in a position to communicate 
intelligently and factually regarding employment and 
unemployment. 

During the same period, we were able (a) to 
develop some degree of standardization regarding the 
occupations utilized in staffing the employment 
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service and (+) to bring salaries up from the rather 
meager amounts paid in the beginning. 

Progress continued steadily in all activities within 
the scope of a genuine employment service operation. 
With the inauguration of unemployment insurance as 
a part of the national economic structure, the em- 
ployment service was finally established on a national 
basis with some degree of status and permanency. 
This, in turn, accelerated the development of pro- 
fessional standards and procedures and the establish- 
ment of realistic personnel requirements and salary 
schedules. As a result, the employment service avail- 
able to the job seeker or the employer of today is a 
considerably improved operation. 

Through its various programs—counseling, testing, 
occupational analyses, industrial services, and statis- 
tical analyses—the employment service is at long last 
coming into its rightful status as one of the most 
important governmental functions. 








Special Farm Placement Activities 


The farm placement program requires several special 
activities which go beyond standard operating procedures 
and techniques of the Employment Service. Some of the 
special programs are for the purpose of developing sources 
of workers not reached by usual methods; other activities 
provide facilitating services among groups of State agen- 
cies, or widen the scope of local employment office opera- 
tions during times of peak labor requirements. 


During 1957, eight activities which were increased in 
size and effectiveness are described below: 


In 29 States there were programs for recruiting youths. In 

ome places employers provided daily transportation to and 
Srom the fields for youths recruited through local offices. In 
other States, there are supervised camps, and in some States, 
youths are placed with farm families for employment during 
summer vacations. 


In 45 States there were day-haul programs in which workers 
were recruited in cities or towns, or along routes adjacent to 
work areas, and transported to and from the fields in employer 
vehicles. 


In 42 States, 145,736 ideo benefited from services provided 
under the Annual Worker Plan—a plan making it possible for 
workers to be scheduled from one job to another, p bel assuring 
greater continuity of employment. 


In 18 States there were special recruitment and placement 
programs for employment of Indians in agriculture. 


In 11 States Puerto Ricans were contracted directly from 
the Island. 


In 27 States there were volunteer Eyton placement repre- 
sentative programs, in which unpaid persons assisted local 
office staffs by acting as field representatives within their areas. 


In 37 States farm labor bulletins were published, at a. 
priate intervals, for the purpose of informing workers and in- 
terested organizations As crop progress, of job opportunities, of 
prevailing wage rates, and of other pertinent labor market 
information. 


In 10 States local offices participated in Farm Employment 
Days. A total of 1,400 days were spent on this program by 
participating States. 
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AT Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


three braces. Surgery on her legs restored musc \ilar 
capability, and after long rehabilitation she now \ cars 
only one brace and has almost entirely recovered use 
of her arms and hands. Today, she leads a |usy 
life and doctors of high standing are loud in ‘heir 
praise of her methods. 

Dr. Paul R. Milligan, prominent Salt Lake City 
orthopedic surgeon, says of her: “The impact not 
only of Louise Lake’s excellent instruction but of her 
living example has made the difference between 
chronic invalidism and self-sufficiency to severely 
handicapped persons throughout the intermountain 
area.” 

Dr. John P. Hagen, director of ‘‘ Project Vanguard,” 
was the principal speaker at the Thursday afternoon 
session, talking on ‘‘The Importance of Utilization of 
all Manpower in the Space Age.” His address was 
followed by a ‘‘How I Did It” panel discussion, with 
Senator Charles E. Potter of Michigan as chairman. 

The Friday morning meeting featured an address 
by L. W. Binger, manager of personnel services of 
Minnesota Mining-and Manufacturing Company. 


Women’s Bureau Publications 
Highlight Continuing Nurse Shortage 


Estimates show that some 70,000 more registered 
nurses are needed in this country, even though there 
were 436,000 in 1956, according to Mrs. Alice K. 
Leopold, Assistant to the Secretary of Labor and 
director of the Women’s Bureau. Two new publica- 
tions of the Women’s Bureau give ways to meet this 
critical situation. 

A pamphlet, “Nurses and Other Hospital Person- 
nel—Their Earnings and Employment Conditions,” 
gives the picture of nurses, their salary situation, how 
they can be recruited, and what has been done to help 
relieve the shortage in many places. A leaflet, ““Memo 
to Communities Re: The Nurse Shortage,” is short, 
simple, and to the point in giving ideas about how 
communities can help themselves. 

Both publications discuss “‘stepped-up” recruiting 
programs. National groups are coordinating local 
programs to raise the economic status of nurses and to 
attract more women into the nursing field through the 
use of posters, radio, television, and other media. 
One of the most effective methods is through the 
sponsorship of Future Nurses Clubs in high schools. 

Wage and salary information was collected for the 
publications in the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
cooperation with the Women’s Bureau. 

These publications are on sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., at 15 cents for the pamphlet and 5 cents 
for the leaflet. 
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